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The spicy side of structuralism 


By G. S. Kirk 


South Arabian origin, like frankin- 
cense ami myrrh ; mid even these 
last tivo were confused by the elder 
Pliny. They were exotic substances, 
and science was not at home with 
them. Fanciful ideas like their 
being gathered nt midsummer 
seemed to accord with ancient 
theories of odour us dependent on 
grades of dryness and moisture : 
The Gardens of Adonis Is an Eng- sweet smells are dry, rank ones ore 


MAKCLL DliTlliNNE : 

Tile Gardens of Adonis 
Spices in Greek Mythology 
Translated by Janet Lloyd 
219pp. Hassocks: Harvester Press. 
£10.50. 


Jlsli version — well translated, but 
marred by serious misprints — of a 
book that made quite a stir when it 
appeared in France some six years 
ago. Marcel Detlenne uses the 
Adonis myth ns starting and finish- 
ing-point for u» attractive excur- 
sion through the various implica- 
tions of aiom.oics mid spices in 
ancient Greek thought und experi- 
ence. WhHt made tie stir was not, 
of course, Just this, but rather that 
a substantially structuralist analy- 
sis of Adonis scorned fa result f» 

« completely different assessment 
from mat advanced by Fraser in 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris of 1906 nnd 
subsequently incorporated in The 
Golden Bough. It has therefore 
been accepted by many — including 
Jean-PIerre Vernant, who contri- 
butes an ample and interesting In- 
troduction, and Li vl -Strauss lilm- 
relf, who wrote a glowing review of 
the original version in V Homme — 
that wc have here a unique demon- 
stration that a L6vl -Strait sslon 
analysis could be rigorously directed 
not only (as Paul Ricoeur once sug- 
gested) to the myths of tribal soci- 
eties, but also, as should, be the 


moist and putrid, therefore the 
most fragrant plants must come 
to fruition in the degstar days. By 
a different, quasi -scientific analogy 
deployed by Aristotle and lus 
followers the sun had in n way 
“cooked 1 * [hem; what more could 
be needed to send a structuralist 
devotee inarching off into the 
thickets of “ Je cm et le cult ” ? 

Dctfcnne, at any rate, is led 
rapidly by Herodotus to the famous 
L6vi-Straussian polarity of Above 
and Below, significant, of course, for 
the relations of gods and mortals, 
and not least so for people who 
cast aromatic spices Into the 
flames of sacrifice to be carried 
with rite rich fat-laden, smoke into 
tlie upper air. Among other mar- 
vels Herodotus told how cinnamon- 
twigs are made by great birds into 
nests high up on inaccessible 
cliffs ; whereas cassia grows in a 
lake, protected by fierce bat-like 
creatures. Theophrastus varies the 
latter tale : it Is cinnamon, not 
cassia, it grows In deep glons, not 
a lake, and is protected by snakes, 
not bats. But this shows all tlie 
more clearly, according to 


rcciinls of Salesinn missionaries 
over several centuries) to compare 
muni fold local and to some extent 
temporal variants of a traditional! 
theme or tale and discern — rather 
than simply conjecture — those 
elements that are structurally 
indispensable and those that can 
be varied more or less at will. In 
order for myth-elements to be 
significant, at anything beyond tlie 
narrative level, their relations with 
each oilier have to be shown to 
be specifically determined in some 
sense, which means not to be 
simply banal or axiomatic. ' For 
example, the appearance of duali- 
ties, pairs, polarities or opposites 
does not of itself email that a 
mediation is being sought. Struc- 
turalist anthropologists, like others, 
defend tribal societies against the 
charge of being primitive ; but 
then happily imply that they 
were as simple-minded as old-style 
gunnery-instructors, who insisted 
even within Bring memory that 
one should range on to a target 
by deliberately over-shooting, then 
equally deliberately under-shooting, 
reducing tihe excess of Above and 
Bolow each rime until the ultimate 
mediation was achieved — if one 
had not been hit in the eye before 
then by some bright, intuitive 
opponent whose sense of proper 
Structure was not so highly 
developed. 

One trouble about Detienne’s de- 
ployment, in his first and most 
fundamental chapter, of Greek ideas 


society of every plant, creature, 
institution nr artifact lime may 
appear in a myth, however inci- 
dentally — of assessing their cultural 
and ecological value us accurately 
as one can — mid the practice, 
exemplified quite often hy Dctienno, 
of amassing details about details 
until some thing turns up that can 
be plausibly regarded as the oppo- 
site of something else — us though 
that necessarily mattered. 

Thus I doubt whether Herodotus’s 
cinnamon-gatherers, who use hunks 
of meat to attract the giant birds 
(who then fly up with the lumps, 
which being too big for the nests 
send tho precious twigs tumbling 
down the cliffs to the gatherers 
below), are significantly opposed to 
his cassla-gflriiercrs, who wrap them- 
selves in skins in order to brave 
the giant bats, by riie opposition, 
conscious or otherwise, or Inside 
(meat !) to Outside (skins I). That 
kind or claim is little more then 
a tic of modern analysis j and I 
dare say that in the present case 
there is no more to the matter than 
that meat is an obvious bait for 
vulture-like birds, and skins a 
natural protection against aggres- 
sive flying creatures. 

The argument takes on new life 
when it returns to Adonis himself. 
Detieiwie sees this Greek version 
of nn Eastern demi-god as a symbol 
of excessive and abnormal sexuality 
developed to set against, and there- 
by to confirm, regular marital rela- 
tions directed to the production of 


found in another Dp™. . . 


prostitutes and even uJ^i 

!?,» C h SOxual 

ing the watering of S r'v 

stuck in the ground 2ft 
ent feature? The 
Adonia was, of couruTli 
not Dometer, and ^ 


important factor ; w 7 
implicit opposition wai of Ll 
to extra-mama] sex, then ft? 

regular goddess of m-t — v » . 

might have been exp«rwuf tnce about the past is germane 
r.-— F « a* Detlenne, in arguing against 

the need to pay any attention to 
uw e«iuniMu ,4 Adonis’s Near-Eastern origins, 
simple, as might nave faaw daiias that 11 Neither . . . the Syrian 
1 — *— • nor— a fortiori — the Sum- 


paradox 


that i( 


precisely 
apparent rcspectability'of thT 
actions in Adonis's festival a 
trast with the dubious u, 
its clientele. The mo,Z 
ladders to the ronf-iopi 
ing there of M Garden; d iJ 
— swift-growing seeds of * 
barley, fennel and loitufed 
In broken crocks— end ibw 
of diem till they withered ■ 
sun. scarcely constitute a nni 
titillating business ; u ul 
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ahwturalist Detdeone. that wiiat is really at about the origins of spices is that legitimate children. There is some 

lUADtilV 0 -.Hi™™,. “^eloped «sue, what la structurally essen- they seem to depend so clearly on truth in- this view of the myth and 

Oraera» includ- rial and significant, is the opposi- a raw simple assumptions : mainly cult of Adotiis (although the impli- 

• oun ^ rion of Above (cliffs I) and Below that spicos owo their smell to hot cations are wider than that) ; wit 

coudd iUttiSinite SLrtdhlS alpectS P°^ ries f and dry coiidjtiois, that they coma not so^iuch because of miy assocla- 


of Greek myths— creatures liko the 
Centaurs and Cyclopes, for instance, 
But no full-scale structuralist analy- 
sis had been successfully applied to 
Hie Greek material, nor had it been 
draught possible to do so. It was 
therefore a relief to committed 
structuralists when, Detlenne did 
just that, and canto ’up with a new 
•utd posit ivo result. Or did he ? 

« of Adouis from Myrrhn, 

“myrnh-tree ”, leads the author 
directly to a consideration of Greek 
toios about (he origin of myrrh nod 
other oroanancs. Herodotus tells us 
diat they all came from Arabia, the 
Innd of apices, and regales us with 
fantastic stories of tine way they 
m-e gathered. Even the learned 
Theophrastus could later believe 
Otat cdnnanipn and cassia (both in 
fact fronl the Far East) were of 


too. are discovered, with great nu<l 
typical ingenuity ; all is welded into 
a nexus of oppositions and media- 
tions, and the pages are dotted with 
'those structuralist diagrams that 
’ conceal so much and soy so little. 
But the nexus remains an exceed- 
ingly loose one, and moreover It 
turns out to have very little point 
—drat Is, explicative dr reflective 
value when applied as a code to 
different levels of expcricnco— 
even by common structuralist stan- 
dards. 

Tills learned interweaving of 
heteroguneous beliefs, and mythical 
motifs concerned with aromatics is 
significantly different from Lfivi- 
Strauss’s painstaking analysis of 
an arguably unique and unusually 
complex corpus of myths from 
Amazonia, in triiicii ho was enabled 
(mainly through die persistent 


from a hot, distant and exotic land, 
that they are gathered and distri- 
buted In exotic and mysterious 
ways. They are hard to got, expen- 
sive, and play a serious role in such 
important activities os religion, sex 
and cooking ; it. ia hardly surprising 
then, that they should como within 
the scope of marvellous tales and 
ingenuity-motifs, which (like most 
folktalc-modfs) are nor entirely cut 
off from real life. Such categories 
of high and low, or wet and dry, 
ns con bo detected in these tales 
aro more plausibly . interpreted as 
obvious concomitants of inaccessi- 
bility than es typically structuralist 
polarities to reflect a cosmological 
or a social codo. N 
Otico again there Is n profound 
difference between Ldvl-Srrauss’s 
salutary doctrino of scrutinizing rite 
implications for a myth-making 


tion with aromnrics, which increase 
sexual allure both within and out- 
side marriage, or even with lettuces, 
which were grown as part of his 
ritual and were also associated with 
his death, as because the festival 
of the Adonia was celebrated by 
women of ensy virtue and their 
lovers, whereas die regular female 
festival of fertility, the Thesma- 
phorlo, wn* entirely confined to 
women, and primarily respectable 
ones at tliot. 

Tho implications of women's 
festivals in ancient Greece ore 
fasdunting and important, but 
Do tic mio is too heavily concerned 
with myrrh and lettuces to consider 
some highly relevant questions. 
Why, for instance, if a counterpoise 
was needed to the respectable 
rituals of Demotor and Persephone 
at tlie Thesmophoria, was It not 
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jtinnearance and reappearance of 
fill crons, as well no doubt os much 
lu. That i* strongly suggested, 
1 begin with, by his Near-Esstcrn 

5y SSff A, ,- SS 

Khily impressed, but which 
iwienne dismisses in a way that 
too high-handed even for Levi- 
Strauss (by which I do not mean to 
jVjply any general derogation of that 
aUl man. but simply to uoto his 
Li cavalier treatment of histori- 
cal factors even when his theory 
5 jows him to consider them). For it 
Lins hard to deny that the struc- 
turalist preoccupation with synchro- 
. icily is often accompanied by an 

undue carelessness with respect to 
the diachronic : in short, over basic 
historical methodology where evld- 


IiffllllllZ, , 

irian Durnuzi, are cleai ly enough 
drawn In the oriental tradition ” to 
throw light on the Greek Adonis. 

But that “fl fortiori'' gives the 
paie away ; for what Detlenne must 
mean Is ihRt we inevitably know 
leu and less about the past tho 
further it stretches away from us ; 
tho evidence for Dumuzi is gene- 
rally earlier than that for Tammuz, 
therefore it must be less full nnd 
reliable. That is, of course, a very 
serious methodological mistake, 
and the truth is, in the present case, 
the very opposite : for wo know 
little enough about Tammuz but a 
considerable amount about his non- 
Semitic ancestor, -Dttmuzl. If 
Detlenne had turned his learning 


than: the subsequent dlspoulrK 
dead plants in sea or tprtar 
tho mock-funeral of du L 
accompanied by sliriekiaj, |B 
beating and tlie tearinj 4 j 
ments witli are Intensity dn 

witnessed no less for AdoiL . . . , . . -s 

Sappho than' for hi) Soto*. wt ? r { , ha ha ™ remarked 

type Tammuz by theprvpbriX much that . 18 Mghjy relevant to tho 
J • - - r ^ proper understanding of the Greek 

■ Adonis. 


On the o diet hand rue 
Thesmophoria devoted nd 
their ritual fervour to the 
ing of dirty words and the! 
of model genitalia, even ip» 


For no one denies that Adonis 
was somehow introduced into 
Greece from the Near East: his 


tho more solidly agrarian f name is derived from tlie Semitic 


anco of mixing seed-on 
decayed lumps of p^i S 
dredged up by specialljdeA 
matrons from underpaid T 
bers. Clearly, the public 
could afford to follow dm 
nnd hoc lent rituals wiibt 
llio newer and more pd* 
could not ; but there If 
it than that. . 

There is a risk dm . 
ho has illuminated cert® 
of tho Adonis-cult, has ami 
ously obfuscotod other* wtf 
by his omission to deal in* 
huplicathras of the ii* 
vnfs ns by his evident 
replaco Frazor’s of! 
god ” with someddng enJ 
out, a structuralist 
For Adonis is n fertifllr 
all, and ono who syw 1 
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Tills Is the nrst complete English trans- 
lation, of the revised edition (1907) of 
Georg- Slnuturl’e : seminal ivork Philoso- 
phic. des GeldOSyA work which has equal 

relevapcd for both philosophers and 

social scientists. 0 7100 8874 4, £12.50 
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In,, this lucid exonrination of i Dascartes* 
philosophy, Margaret WJ&m . concen- 
trates Cm the Meditation? and shows the 
various stages of the arguments con- 
tained. - The Arguments of tho Philo- 
sophers Series , 0 7400 8852' 3, '£7.95 : 
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tetwv- International Library of Anthro- 
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nfon-ol, "lord*', used in patiicitlnr 
to address Tammuz, the Akkadian 
and Syrian form of Sumerian 
Ditrauzi, Dumuzi was a complex 
ilnire, but by the end of the third 
muleanlum bc he had certainly 
uwnne a god of fertility associated 
with sheep, with grain and with the 
dsre-cluster. He was the originally 
raornf lover of Inanna, goddess of 
tow and “ queen of heaven ", just 
as Adonis was the beautiful Boy- 
lover of Aphrodite, who had sent 
Jun down to Hades for safe-keeping. 
H used to be hotlv debated wliethcr 
«r not Dumuzi came to life again 
ijt« nls destruction by tho demons 
M death shortly after his mniTlRgc 
i (this is tho version of 

i known as 

l Diimuzls Dream rf , although in a 
Iwe sinister Akkadian version It 
»M Jnaima herself that despatched 
XI ,t° under world). More 
it 'has become clenr that 

onrauzis pi aco Jn the « HouSfl oe 
. ■ *?. taken for half of each 
iff r y . 8 8 * st ? r ’ Geshtinanna (just 
«e Castor and Polydeuces in the 
™ G / ee k myth), allowing him to 
cwie - t0 l*fe analn with the new 



Passion personified 


By W. B. Stanford 


Hercules and the Pillars, a brome by Giambologna (1529-1608) which 
has been lent by the National Gallery of Ireland to an exhibition of the 
sculptor’s work mounted by the Arts Council in the Royal Scottish 
Museum during the Edinburgh Festival (until September 10) ; it will 
be at the V and A in London from October S to November 16 and 
afterwards goes on to Vienna. 

both Adonis and Pinion (who myrrh is intriguing, and Adonis's 
through the use of his magic pttemp t to. hade among lettuce*, 
unguent became irresistible to plants to escape the conventional 
women), either at or Just before wild boar that was attacking him 
death, emphasizes the impotence may Hkewdso depend, in some in- 
and infertility that result front a direct way, oil a detail of the tale 
premature and excosslvo use of of Dumuzi s death; for both m 
sexual It v Dumuri’s Dream " and tit another 

, , , , , ... of the Inamia-Ininents wo learn that 

I adnuro tlie ingenuity of this he tries to hide, or “Iras gone, 
suggestion and the care with which nmon g certain plants that in the 
it is developed, but I question former source, at least, grow near 
whether it is necossarily or even water. 


correct. Thoro ore two 
main difficulties, the first of them 
being that iottgee, although in 
excess It may have produced the 
soporific state to which Benjamin 
Bunny is ail importnnt witness (our 
French author cannot be blamed 
for being innocent of this), and 
avert downright incapacity, re- 
mained a favourite food of the 
Greeks, as both Theophrastus and 
the culinary authority Athenaeus 
(to whom the comic testimonies are 
due) dearly imply. The ronowned 


On the whole Detlennc's Inter- 
pretation of the myth and ritual of 
Adonis is neither proved nor prob- 
able. Die de mi-god’s Asiatic con- 
nections and background simply 
cannot he disregarded ; indeed they 
appear to motivate some of Die 
most conspicuous, because lettst 
standard, details oE the Greek 
accounts. That Tammuz nnd 
Dumuzi were among other things 
fertility-figures is undeniable, and 
there is no gopd reason for seeing 


JOHN KOAIUltVlAN and FUCi:Ntu 
I.A KOCCA t 

Eros In Greece 

Photographs by Antonin Mu l as 
175pp (numerous colour illustra- 
tions). John Murray. £10. 

Ideas aud images of Eros ns a god 
und us a passion varied widely tti 
ancient Greece, ranging from the 
highly idealistic to the grossly 
best ini. This hand some new book 
combines a well-balanced survey of 
the chief literary sources with a 
wide-ranging selection of illusira* 
tions. Some of these pictures may 
seem rather too explicit — totally 
uninhibited’* is how the publishers 
describe them — lo gentler readers. 
But no comprehensive book about 
Eros could have omitted tit cm. Even 
die lofty discussion in Plato’s 
Symposium has features which res- 
pectable authors in the Victorian 
era would have hesitated to des- 
cribe. 

In the first pnrL of die book John 
Boardinan skilfully surveys the 
literary and historical evidence, 
from Hesiod’s dour Theogony to 
Longus' idyllic Duphnis and Cldod. 
He adds a vivid fictional biography 
of a young Greek mined Pamnhtios 
(“ All-loving ”) who nonchalantly 
runs tjhrough the full range of 
homo sexual and heterosexual love 
in fifth-cciuiiry Adieus. Here eras 
is a light-hearted matter on the 
whole. 

But when he was first described 
as a god, by Hesiod, he was one 
of the three primordial beings of 
the cosmos, with Chaos and Earth. 
(Aphrodite came into existence 
several aeons later.) By the end 
of tlie pagan period he had becomo . 
trivialized as an infantile cupid or 
sentimentalized by romunce writers 
or animal! zed by pomographers. 
Only Plato's doctrine that the pas- 
sion of eras could be a means of 
n see nt towards the Celestial Forms 

“ tiie i. desire and pursuit of the 
Whale " — offered h unifying doc- 
nine to idealises who sought so hie 
hie Iter meaning in this- half-divine. 
hoTf-bostlal passion. (It deserved 
rnoro than the passing mention that 
it receives in tills book.) 

There Is one . major difficulty in 
any discussion of eras as a passion. 
The English language offers no 
qnito satisfactory equivalent for it. 
Boardman rettderg It as ** love 
but to do so without any explana- 
tion or quafliflcaiion mny he mis- 
leading. Though tho two words 
have imich In common, they can 
differ radically in tone and scope. 
“Love” usually implies pleasure or 
kiiidness. 

In contrast, eras appeared to many 
Greeks as n dangerous and disrup- 
tive force, compelling even right- 
minded people to do foolish, 
humiliating and painful things. Tills 
eras ia sometimes described as a 
disease or, madness with distressing 
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suflMfl °a and too more obvlou-s kind of cross- physical reactions to the presence 
verv Afferent s55?bo?ic vifS fo? cultural comparison in assessing an £ > be i ovetl gW . . 
lettuces. According^ Kramer they The sight that makes m^WOeap 
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re-emergence of fertility. 
wtMng suggests that Tammuz was 
'« h , e ^ t0 do much the same. 

« Adonia, the Greek Tammuz, 
mourning and all, did not 
LriJj connotations, where is 
evidence for it?' Nowhere' at 
,n a shaky intellectual 
.^kuction tvhereby Adonis can 
rj? exist as n counterpai’t to Deme- 
■S. : , betters of human sexual rela. 
iSL, Mor ? ov ® r . thero is important 
•wnce, of which Detlenne seems 
Indicate that Adonis 
•ZSS& uj ver y details of his 
blogranhy that Detlenne 

^ aost ngnlflcqpt the colouring . eeu, oemonstraw • rn« i Otper roreign w stoww.;*! :r ^"ilmlxq'asweat “ 

£ associations of the ancient also a favourite symbol, not of atari- the ^G re aks-of Cybele, Bendls or . S nd 

^enan deml-god. lity and decay, but of sexual attrnc- ]si s — did not undergo drastic rever- I tremble, green as grass, m good 

IMu.-l- , ... J Ji,.l.ahl.1Uir I .(' ...1.... .. -C ,1.. >haiia>MP - 1 ’ •« C1U44U. 

“«uces. strangely enough, are a 
S ln Point.. Adonis's associations 
XL B 5 rD watic plants are dis- 
«ngly.. ; . restricted to his 
toj’r* name hnd transfonnation, 

uiaup™ . tlle , seductive role of 
^ t tlT . e PardNel tale of onQ 

fi.. w Lesbos. wh<n*R wa . coma 


" y. Lesbos, where we ; come 
ffedW i£ ut 110 1 close enough) to 
manifold- variation that 
ln ri ll w e# * e * , tial dement of struct 



lity ana uecay. duc hi sbji 
tiveness and desirability I 

Here are four examples, 
Kramer’s translation: 

For him who is the honey . 
eye; who is the lettuce of my 
heart, may the day of life come 
forth. 

My . . . of the fairest thighs, he is 
lettuce by the water planted. 
My hair that is lettuce, the fairest 
, • of plants, .... 

His fingers are cucumbers, his mar 


es ln of 1 thereby in its broad lines., Wl»y, (This in .one 'of the ewelient 

6,1 .. 1 iii default of specific evidence, to ■ translations quoted by Boardman.) 

.. the contrary, should Adpnis .JiqYfl. But' 4f these symptoms .were _statQd 

e u U he been different ? On the other hand in paroite thfty would • sound like 


Frazer’s picture of, file disappearing somotiting .put of - the HJppoq-adc 
fertillty-god is certainly too simple, rarpus— (palpltartwns, joss oJ< voice, 
and too uncritical hi glossing over high .foyer, . diralnea?, sweating, 
some -complicating details 'in die trembling cfipnge pf cplqur.. 


Greek versions, 

Detlenne ' Is right to emphasise 
tiiat. and 'to make the point ' fchiU 
all these fertility rituals, the Thes- 


Wde among lettuce- 
^cd?n[ 0re death, or having 

■3?fi^«^ e ng ot t S 

of th ® p^ nts 
in • decayed so 1 prema- 
fSt *i mal Gardens”, it 
***& medical 

century 

'edSuclfetSSL impotence. 

■:’v‘v r^v™ 0 : ■wfth lettuces of 


il -—. ju / o\ au cnese rerumy uuuwia, uu> *uo« 

, row is « ,u° a r o ni v mophoria included, had developed 

h s blood is , wn e, bra hands t are oak, gj, ^ classical period strong ttn- 
his semen is gold, his breasts are p fj cat | ons fa social, relationships 


■Tlie record of Eros ' in Greek; 
mythology Is equally sombre at 
times. 1 He caused the destruction of- 
Trov and brought disaster to many 
tragic'' heroines. .... He ■ compelled 
PasiphaB .to hire seatual intercourse 
witli a bull- and .Led*. with a swan. 
Gods aqd goddesses were > among his 


defice 1 suggests that 
between lettuces oil. 


■ a m flhouHli ill cmses nuu AOufUS.: .xiioz w«a Detwre 

’! fta X^ Md is a^uffM ctwpendl urn : Eros.whe iomeUiad to^^endant 



tions of Infertility. T’ 1 
possibilities, too ; the mention 


erd are other remind ime of Normao Douglas Vm Greeks «Hy .illusions abrot the s^f- 
mention of — dore onO say it?— Frazdr Wtnself. ! ishneos and self-centredaess o| the 


passion that Eros jnsph-cd. In 
modem times the skilled seducer 
may talk to the object of his desire 
in LL-rni.s of adoration and service, 
with distant echoes of the courtly 
love uf the Middle Ages mid with 
per haps a vestige of Christ iau nup- 
tial theology. Tlte pagan Greeks hot! 
no reason for ignoring or disguising 
the sheer selfishness of what they 
inonnt by eras, since they did not 
consider* unselfishness tn he a pri- 
mary virtue. When they wanted to 
describe affection between parents 
and cliildriMi or between friend am! 
friend they used other words. The 
word eras _ essentially meant pas- 
sionate desire in possess and enjoy, 
with no implication of tenderness. 

It could be used to express strong 
desire for food or weald] or fame, 
as well as for sexual pleasure, 
though the last association wo* 
much the commonest. Its rampant 
excess was embodied fn Pan and 
the satyrs. Its centrality in life and 
for life was kept constantly before 
the eyes of Greeks in the cities ami 
in the countryside by 'die phallus 
displayed on the “berms" in tlio 
streets and on every statue of Prlu- 
pos in riie gardens and Holds. 

Naturally, then, when the first 
translators of tho Old Testament 
into Greek needed a word to ex- 
press their conception oF divine and 
human love they avoided using 
eras. The Jewish authors of tho 
Septuagiut chose agapd, a noun that 
is not found in previous Greek lit- 
erature, diougli die cognate verb 
goes back to Homer as a term for 
affection and tenderness. The auth- 
ors of the New Testament adopted 
the same word for use in phrases 
like “ God is love ”, where eras 
would have suggested to pagan 
Greek readers that Jehovah was 
more like an amorous Zeus Lliau 
a tenderly affectionate father. Simi- 
larly, If they had culled their love- 
feast an eras and not an agape, 
suggestions of Dionyslac and even 
Pnapic orgies would have been Sin* 
mi uen t. 

Tlie Latin translators of the Bible 
used ccirftfls— a respectable classical 
word meaning “dearness, affection, 
regard, esteem ’’—not mu or, tor 
tfM same reason. QlifutiHait had 
already made a cleor distinction 
bo t we on tlie two words: amor Is 
a pathos, a passion or an infliction : 
caritas is an ethos, an ethical 
disposition or an expression of 
character. 

When the pagan Greek tradition 
about, eras had- weakened, and most 
of the erotic pictures tiiat wo can 
aeo here were either burled in the 
earth or locked away with other 
L'uriosa, then amor and Hs vernacu- 
lar equivalents could bc used again 
1 even by pious writers without any 
strong risk of condoning that deadly 
sin, Lust, Even so, as late os die 
seventeenth century, the authorized 
: translators of Saint Ptaul’s eulogy 
of agttpi in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians chose to reader It us 
“ charity ” not as " lovo ”. But the 
proverb " as cold as charity ” helped 
to make (hat choice unacceptable 
for -later translators. ( 

Obviously these post-classical dej; 

. velopmeuts .in the terminology ot 
love were oiitsldo the scope of the 

? irasent book. But the use of 11 love 
or cros inw misdirect readers u nr 
familiar tvltb the Greeks trad don.- 
I " Love ” . carries so. rnapy puritani- 
cal; ' antl-lJuritenlcsl, • hypocritical, 
i cynical, pentfmdntsfi and romantic 
Dissociations with : it that at times 
(It 1 . 1 # wfmost tile ■ antithesis of eras. 

Eugenio La Rocca's contribution 
is entitled “The Erotic Art of 
Greeco : a critical analysis In 
fact k is a catalogue ralsomi rattier 
than an integrated study, and U 
much more concerned with the his- 
tory and- technology of Greek art 
than with tlje history and technology 
Of Greek .eroticism, Antonia Molas’s 
'photographs' are all technically 
sup aro, though some of -her mag- 
nificent landscapes are rather, re- 
mote from Ero$ and erotics. The 
action pictures, so to speak, range' 
between - brutal animalism and 
gentle amorousness. Some might be 
described as elegant pornography* 
but none are coarsely ugly. Only a 
few of them, notably the so-called 
11 Eros and Psyche ", from tho Cani- 
toline Museum, come close to die 
graceful tenderness of Indian erotic 
art. (Some day,. one may hope, on 
Oriental scholar will give us ah 
unwesternized . view of eros.) Alto- 
gether this is a rich aud memorable 
bpok.- But it hardly does full jus* 
tice to tlte dear-eyed. Greek aware? 
It ess that' Efos' could ’ChOrfe 1 hgony 
and destruction as well as joy and 
new life. 
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Folk versus people 


By D. A. N. Jones 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS : One of die men who is suspected had once been a political thinker. ■o^hinV'ThSlJ 0 ^^ £' 

The Volunteers or killing Buxton is, at first, And we had seen n lot like him: about a peonle*. v 

ZflSpji. Evie Methuen. £4.95. believed to be a Car man revolution- the humane or radical book, the ing politician VVtE* 

* ary student. Redfern discovers that year or two of radical camnaisn- Instead 1 a «»k oh»2 

' - 1 — . - «' < .. ] 1e | S nn •• undercover staff man in mg, as career steps in the suit five ubem “ s ®I»ui 

tWk . ....... . . FRC (Political Research and Con- and the office and a life of admin- " final f,r «ly n £ 

Willi 3 ms has two styles sultancy) which looks after the deep istered powor, adjectives ^. nd 6X1 £ 

P f J *' 'S ,lcl y° b e mterest- political penetration of left-wing and When Redfern speed-reads his in- offered !fc 6rbl l1 : “WlttfL 

IC 4 t . - . So me tunes he radical movements.” PRC looks like formation, things get dull. But one sion of the aU| ^ * it 

mites in the vivid, subtle way of a straightforward pamphlet-prod uc- chanter ends ! “I Slimnml nnrl Am! tiVian B PMph . 


1980s. 

One of the men who is suspected 
or killing Buxton is, at first, 
believed to be a German revolution- 
ary student. Redfern discovers that 
lie is nn " undercover staff man in 
PRC (Political Research and Con- 


Fmicilonarics ”, because lie niond Wil?K* 10 siwjT 

had once been a political thinker, something similsr° U IiJ ,,w k 
And we had seen n Ini UL^ him . nhn..«- ~ !l a .! ,ap with kf. 


a j HUOU MiaillUl 

nouns^ so that readers murmur “too but in I 
technical” or “ jargon-ridden In service 
The Volunteers, a novel of counter- nrobab 
revolutionary espionage, set in the Ferrer 


y . r i *L r 1 811 ,n ,n *- ,eirtr ,,ur 1111 k» oerween inter- traditional no nt of view ■ ir ic nhnnr 

I lit. 1 timii-e, lie has toiuiii a third nutioiiaf revolutionaries. PRC agents the death of the 

nm . C ' The ^ol/ls'Jold^y^ ’a secret suffer' prison"' wnt^^anfaS i^w^ngT^eXte fe" shot 

?if,!!l’ C u y ! 1 I," , i, SC f* ) , t,caJ ' apparently then transferred to other countries, implausible 


...... j 110 story ,s to Jd by a secret suffer prison sentences, and are in ,«Vn» „ .u " snot mere is still more. 

ilS msm mm 

to more JiteraL-y fiction USed -Another suspect works for the K M evidence of what happened, ?° t r/ 3"° W the radktf, 

FxhlhiM .■ ' , Community Politics Trust— -which, the writer or writers were J“ re complaining ft, 

. ln * n Salieri es are IJedfern says, is “a liberal rat-trap, standing at the time. But the story "jL wllat ™ey want. Perhaps. 
co,ntl ] ,,n lcate directly, as ,f ever there was one, picking up reads 50 Nke fiction tdiat no practi- f?i es b e expected to bid 

FVhri-. ? rl: t,mt ,s t!,eir interest, voung radicals just when they °* J ®Py would treat it as evidence. i?„?. ri P ed an £ unfnformiiivt ^ 

rass.-;; ass a sS'sstrtfj-Bi 

lauer 1 senseTS JUIUOr ^ ** * * # * Hlttr * ™ e ™ 

to write about than to read. T 1 • p 

jljsas Fadies of prey 

tax was terse. ..." Wenres.i . 

tele t to/' w f ui.” j is SOme so « "of n n , n~ii ~ Unui ™ cln Phorical grip on ilie than astute reader has aW 

teletext set, like Uie BBC’s Ccefox By PtUll BaileV ^ f* 10 mei1 they choose guessed — that her conventions! h' 

The author has already begun to “e 3 to make contact with. What band is 110 sue h thinijffiTi 

1984. The S=. ^ ^TT—- — » « b h °« them is on the grand 

naantoi is a television reporter for ALDEmn moravu • 1 ,°ct that they are curl- situation is accounted for mis 

least° r fhar Z - ail °i. 1 c , alled T »sate1 : nt — v . , nurnernu* UbS ?JlS? ' " Spite of the ll0fly - Someriiing similarly ^ 

least, that is what he tells the chair- The Voice of the Sea SI , refe *ences to their turvy happens in " Stapemwil 1 

man of a t>uh In n n ..t». . 1 .: . . -t. , . . , . _ . . bodies those rar^fu u w«cr.-iu«j a T., 


balia of Cln rLn 0rical S '! P “"i llie 1,1011 astule roader has sire 
Kr mn°ir« th t ! 1 ? y choose guessed— that her coiwndond] 

1 ? band is no such thing, but fa 


{, I vr,u, t oanu is 110 SUCIl thlPE, but a a 

the fact rhlt tl,em I s °. M th - e *™" d scale ' This Im 

mislv ° 10 - Cu £ i * situation is accounted for m! 

SErnnf b ' " spite of the lro,ly - , Something similarly r 
re f® ren ces to their turvy happens in "Stupendo 

breasts' a Si 0S «, j” r f ful,y described A failed scrcenwilter is goidi 

oreasts and pudenda could msr ns hie nuciwiae intn .hi w. 


y* imaiBis - consul- ■ “ « c .. ? ,,u «u u iuny. ane cautionary taia ■ 

S^M^» y8t ?x 0n « the P oIitic «I tinder- p , “J, cI,,1,caI1 y. 80 that to a holt with the pair dad 

■ J s va l«able, because Seeker and Warburg announce on 15?!?** 10 ” e J2 eai,,ng 8 ser ^ os of to raid 0 jeweller's. How doi 

underground past” His *h« Jacket for The Voice of the Sea ^t^!. 3t ^ ries ' T ! . e . psychological all are, Moravia is saying, 10 1 
J?., 2?f?r s l. behave, that terrorists that AlbOTto Moravia is “ urcontest- , 13 n ,° substitute for the members of the despised oil 

rhntT- Ta 130 “ im because he speaks a bly the foremost contemporary aamevca wpvk of the imuglnaiion. classes. How wearily, and wii 

r language: novelist ”, This very con- With one exception the mono wan a fuco, he transmits iM 

. The Buxton mentioned in the f™ T** Tu ‘u TI \ e Voica °f tha «« nre foui,d truth ' 

is, we discover. Secrctnrv o-f P f Dllt 1 * should say, with mercifully short — the screams fade Of Moravia's concern fa 


«.T.i " ,u5eum at st Eagan's, appar- most 
p‘“ y ns 'ovenge for the shooting, Ho 
Jf}H‘ ,i m S nl l ,s Previously, of a worker famo 

« Woll l,nnE t,le n, ‘ f n,y fafaoover of Minn 
? W e,s fi P?we p station. Our hero, Line 
Lewis Redfern, sets out for Wales 
to investigate, partly as a reporter, Thi 


concern f« 
on in prfcs 
t in doubt; 

by his coni 
to run his 001 
always clear. 
3 Is a tract to 


partly as a spy. This 
has siiKEogted a 111 


XT contemporary Italian novelist, called "Thunder and Lightning* Hi» mossaae is always d«r, 

Minnie Mackay was famous ill her on, in- [hoping, S. frpm M 

F p . 10 n, ? n< After some hailed tw "foremost”. I' 

The Voice of the Sea is a collcc l fravinf 1 ' "to^ ^SSiSSo^wM^ 1 ! ,,a i* LhoSC |ns, 8 1,ts 

tlon of tihii-fw cmkUc .,11 1 _ « 1 raving 10 associate with n cr - » luirfi uidi . 


f? £j t Sr* n ,®,i y ? .^e trouble women. Moravia’s Roman ladies are a refuctant Sr? w he i 8 °f Hau; I expect fames 

he inuoductlon Is never a predatory bunch, maintaining a s-SariTira 

^ i j expect to find the atmospb 

rr/v-M T ^-* — - — - city suggested with tha mil 

«n>nA.Mtrins' Moravia's 


Presbyter writ large 


By Aniie Stevenson 

ROBIN JENKINS : ' f 
A. Would-Be Salpt' 

206 pp. Gollancz, £5.25. • 


man ? The m,«fion ii “5 n7‘po3 

ss!S^ “ es -r tc '“ df L“i 

,es! h0,y ,ha " gasgSMiss qrss -.fl 

: T bright In s . perpetiatod tiieni “ (my. Italics). C4.M. J , 

«b«dtyi):TOe. dorttiptfiii 6P go^driMs . Laiwltshlfe J trtlning community, 'Even if goodnbss u,pr<> n D — r j ' 

■ ls rh ® tlmmbupdrt.wbirii, inour own *tSS e «* 8 ^ ■ 1 1 T® made taldng moral poritlons » ^ 

S7 , kT r, l ,lJ, ? ti ana Joseph : ^er is Wiled in the eleausing the sou 1 ! n order to Jt takes some 

■ Conrad have playedsuph different JHJll* W«f. His motber, suspi- acquire s the right to pitv “Mr i„n last Une of Some . t 
variations ^Sn ,thwr novels.- , r^u^M 08 n6 £ 1?^ ^ b ook woSd nevSr coArinri ^ title for one’s ^> ha 

mmm% ¥®53Kgg &&£& 

FSFS.-3S 'IpvS&a&i ss¥“srfeSi 

.withdraws' from the %rld1n cSf?S Se ^course, the Interior struggle of Gavin— a millionaire **JL5S 

'***■ 

1 that goAduifcss is . though, . Gavin _glves , . fa characters “dtSaL Donald,^ 


could be anywhere, uniiso ov. 

sp* fc«5.-= 

need to love. Gavin remains remote, _ Sdiriduif {fe fts thirty iw 

holy unsympathetic and priggish Towards the end of the book won^ heve been M«willi 

to the end. I have hever read a Gav . m is shunted off to do forestry ° 

F iro 1 dteliked-and work vrith a collection of consS * ’ darkJy * 
disbelieved in— so entirely. By Hous objectors near Loch Fyne Ho 
Gavins repeated confession~in J ie * awake on his first night listen- 

which, unfortunately, he is backed htg to the rats scuffling behind the r ) n /wiflP 

Sinll 0t °S pr esbyterian doc- thinking about that moral CvFOOlC SC3P^ 

trine— goodness consists not of Position, imaginable, if not nossibla JVI Tf< 

warm, positive fecIlnEs inwards where a man hAH rionwm j ■> ■«!* 


an empty, poireem* without human “Pjoo«aM heceiiaa If is too violent^ 1 ‘ ©J? 7. EaUla , Chrisrie whodunit, f* ■ ““jJSgr* jnga rouw 
love (or bate) that he corner to , JV 8t he gives up, of rather puts t • shallowness of the fe® 80 Sd, he c 

; understand ! that ■ virtue in ^ the ' a position to be given un ^y,iIu^ terza i ltM1 an ^ { he superficial co ^ pe i^/^But'it‘ seflD11 

absence of > society ; meins nothing 1 £ ,ch 8 J «frieHd when he tikes *?® c ® In this book, one k?J»i3d’liave returrt«1 

fine’s "victory”- fa hw house— blit, of i rs in s * e . e hd why davln coiri4 


:SS 

Bu . c Jfi ^ s • gS Sbui 
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Stop that horse 


A two-class ship 


By Virginia 
liewellyn Smith 


plenty, comes off belter In televised 
Tulsmy ; and lie of course suii.se- 
OllC'lltlv similar c*u-iul 


KAROLINA PAVLOVA x 
l Double Life 

translated by Barbara Heldt Monter 

ttioD Ann Arbor, Michigan : 
JSis. $12 (paperback, $3.65). 


quontly made similar social criii- 
cisms rather more effectively. 
Pavlova's digression on inspired 
MiHdrncii has a Tolstoyan scnicn- 
tiuusness, but also a confusinn and 
hysterjcal edge which spoils her 


By Tom Disch 


MARCUS GOODRICH : 
Delilah 

objectivity. Everywhere her own Sl^PP; Carhondale 
bitterness breaks through: the 

novel is as much catharsis as 
criticism. 


Southern 

Illinois University Press (Trans- 
Atlomic Book Service,. £8.30. 


tents, signs, visitations ... ail 
aureate nimbus from which the 
inescapable lightning plays, super- 
vising every detail ot their exis- 
tences, advancing them, demoting 
them, giving them money, taking 
it away, feeding them, imprison- 
ing them, leading them to die, 

_ For all its flaws and such pos- 
sible offences against one’s own 
class feelings, however, J>eh7«/i 
deserves its place of honour in this 


mi i i -ni .i i « • . , uvaiii us j/JOUW Ul liu l ill ill lift ftftll* 

Tllis J* particularly evident in Most or what con be said against series of Lost American Fiction, not 

.? i> ‘ this account of six months in the only for its unarguable documeu- 
r r v!« i j 8 11 i e ^ lcr . l i 0r communal life of a United States lary interest as nn eye-wimess 

wo !!l..„!ff?_ ves _? 10 u ,e naval destroyer on duty in the record of America’s early imperial 
Philippines in 1917 is set forrh, in presence in the Pacific but ulsn for 


indefinable sensations of her 


Karolina Pavlova is acknowledged dreams: these verse passages repre- the form of faint praise and cautious its (usually) self-effacing erilstry. 
io be nineteenth-century Russia's sent Her otner lire, and mirror the caveats, in James Michcner's ofter- The novel’s plotless string of veri- 
leading female poet (the comperi- duality ot theme in duality of strut- word. Delilah's style regular ly similar vignettes gives the effect, in 
'r ® —ifc. a.. ture. A mysterious lover, some- — jj i..— « w__. -- j-.i i.- i._.r« . 


was not stiff >. An admirer of t * jre< 



timilar determination to assert ul|nuiea iwo marriage^ wnat is strain all his resources to emulate 
herself. A Double Life (1848), her cl f ca ( r , lv . Pav |ova’s own voice speaks Johll S i llfiLT Sargent : 
only novel, poleinicizes about the ?f 8 ® m8 fhi n g pred lous Hc f e j t as jf j, a 

“ a ature in young [' om *t l .° stor ? 1 •. structural bottom of the trar 


repression of nature 


xornen, by a society which turns 
them out like clipped trees at 
Versailles, minds “ in a corset ”, 
blinkered brides for philistine 
suitors. 

The novel's action hangs on the 
trickery practised by one scheming 
mother on another as both punsue 
the eligible Prince Victor, It is a 
fantastical plot which Pavlova 
manipulates with little sleight-of- 
hand: die crucial coincidence is 


conception whereby Pavlova can 
displny Iter poetic talent and versn 
tiiity, all this is reasonably effec- 
tive: but in prose translation there 
is not much to salvage from the 
confused didacticism. 


were at the 
transparent, blue- 
black night mid resisting the nec- 
essity to plunge up through it 
for relief, wildly up through it 


In appreciating her novel mainly 
for its cynical wit, I realize 1 uni 
aligning myself with that large 
section of Russian society who 
wounded her self-esteem as a 
poetess ; and 1 find it sadly 
conical that this unoven trauslti- 


dragged in with clanking irony tlon. published (to judge by the 
(“It was now necessary for some ! - -• -» «- -* *- 


feminist 
open to 


-.—i . ? - - introduction) under a 

wmpletely extraneous unforeseen ae gl S| will lay Pavlova - 

circumstance to present itself”); further comparisons with her male 
ana when the deceived mother, compatriots whose work, for what- 
?S t *5L™J nean m 5 n jP ,atar * m ? ses ever reasons, was simply better. 

r’s inti 


an aK I f * ' — ~ ^twi iwnjunfl| n«a _ _ 

Se^ aiw«foif PI £ r r l “IrSr^l.^rnJK ? arbara ” e,dt Mon f er ’* Normative psychologizing tliat to latter-day Wo uk] '’ambi raienr^out” thT liTei” 
entained” ° as "Vnre«»rff.inp«»^ “lElSf. eyes *l as . a disilT1 .“ a1 !' °, f beat . in 6 arohlcal society into which they'd 


once and grimaced into the camera 
exactly so. Goodrich’s faithfulness to 
the facts of liis own experience 
qulto overcomes any reservations 
one may hnve about his authori- 
tarian proclivities. Indeed, these 
become a further source of his 
past tho stars that cascaded in book’s authenticity. One senses oiic- 
arrested torrents # toward the self in the presence of a mind that 
soft, metallic line of the has been formed by the milieu it 
horizon. Like dense, black describes, a mind both acute and 
velvet the sea smoothed away pliant, with considerable powers of 
in every direction from the Imaginative portraiture ; but the 
phosphorescent swath Delilah was mind, finally, of an Officer, aureate 
cutting through it, parting in two nimbus, swagger-stick, and all. 

flame before 

k?E cssnfSttS 

n mniTACI- rnlfl nThirlno miri un. flByy in tU6 FncltlC hnV6 DQClt told 

SF&&iL red 8low Hb ™ SS'pSS K 

toe smokestacks. such ag rroJ „ Heye (Q EfL>rTjitJ , or 

There is also much laboured by officers who felt, like llorinun 


i>c 


explained as "forgetfulness”: for this woman, most of whose mas- around" the Freudian' bu iii 

Sr,K!! b ! m rea i llfe i f u,ine contemporaries “ disliked her gl - at iiig of all is Goodrich’s e 

ihhSLrr U0nal conied y of intensely”. How could Pavlovas a n eg i nnce tn a sel of va i, 

‘ SS0rt ' P oellC P e «pna compete, for code of behaviour calcuU™ « w „.„. 

The mothers are totally corrupt. ,nsta nce,_witli Lermontov, talent bring a cry of “ Fascist ” to liberal not only accepts this 

nd since their respective daughters a P art ^ was ?. m ® n * a,K * bo died ][p S n e i s untliinkinglv sexist, able to justify it cogoi 
ffl blank pages, we are to assume ^ 0U V^’ A* ter 0 dwastrous evasively nmi-seniitic, vehemently out the loss of his 


and 

are 

that 


numeu ficcninc tills way - . . , , . ■ k.wiiui liviiiiMI lunmii uvtri liiu uukiiuw ui ima jiu ■- 

twougli marciage, into which they a DnR , a “ roa “» povoity auu , n |iit nr y mid rises to his purpJost able, further, : to dramnrizo 'his coil 

are pushed as from a third-floor unappreciated as a poet (though she gran deiir in depicting die dangora victiona toHInuly. His enlisted men 

mnqow, to use Pavlova's phrase, found Jove in her forties with n of h'atcrnizHtlon between officers nre, with a single exception, yobs. 

Her symbolism is pretty explicit: man nearly half her ago). Aksakov, and ratings, those two orders of brutes, and neanderthals who have 

S’*. * he heroine, when riding fast visiting her, found iier resilient, mid being: surrendered such autonomy as they 

feels release from '* life’s imnrisnn. v * B , , , “ , , . r _ ni ,|- cha# i j,. ever possessed for ilia satisfaction 

"lent”: next ndnine a inaiw Prince scribed this to " haanlcssness and Jo VT-i, “52 of being cogs in the glorious 

Vu.ta»\ «... u ! in - re .0 inai ! A 1 nnc0 1 — 1 . -e »> . Umitnp Commissioned Officers loom as mac ] M ' nQl q es o£ r> e UIali and lhd 


Most been conscripted. For them ihe 
emphatic Implicit obedience demanded by 

. - e », « a« u. values and superior ranks was a source of irre- 

Poejjc persona^ compete, < _ i *or co de Df behaviour calculated to solvable moral conflict. Goodrich 

code but is 
t cogently mid with- 
f his hiimnnity in 
control over the tlio process. Becnusc of this lie is 


VUUilg, DUKI 4* UI3UOHWU.T l||Ui I ili^C . 

Pavlova snent the last decades of 


resents civilian 


Victor) has seized tlio bridle nnd lttck of development”; Monter 
lalteil her. ascribes it to devotion to art. Per- 


haps Pavlova was simply a tougher 


modern reader except somo nice C0 °We than she believed horsolf to 
{““clies of wit in tho dialogue, bo, and her biography might muke 
local cofcnir, of which there is better reading than her novel. 


die enlisted men . . . the 
Commissioned Officers loom as 

a kind of golden, incomprehen- pGr 2odic opportunity of dosing tliam- 

witli the dap on shore. His 


Allusive pimpernels 


Of course, they make a nicely whispered. 


slble cloud ever on their horizons, ' i„„, ' 

„ remove, privileged exigence Sfe,"' ^ ‘b™.! 
almost beyond aspiration, beyond Bpart . . The ccntia i conflict of llio 
envy, a cloud to be understood, nova | develops from tlio ■ dawning 
as mi entity, only through, por- friendship between Warrington, the 

one enlisted mun who aspires to 
have for himself that prerogative 
of his betters, an inner life, and 
Fitzgerald, whom one imagines to 
be the author's self-portrait as . a 
« You are naughty ”, young ensign. From the .first smile 


uiatj, may iiiukb a mutij nuu|>ci cu. «. un us iiuu^iiij , j a— j „ . . V 

RvV«l u « ■ , raddled cosmopolitan army, an en- she said, “keep ic in"), the novel that passes between them Goodrich- 

D J r aientme Cuniuneham gaglngly drunken whoring Earls waxes more than merely hintfiil leaves his readers in no doubt as 

■- r-. Court rentamob. But they are still about Its sense of the city’s de- to the cataclysm that such a vlola- 

'*** ■" only a bunch of types. Types pravity. “Yield not to tempts- tion of naval protocol portends: 


jostled, admittedly, from one kind tlon ”, Ngunga sings, yielding to It. 
of novel to another, so that now And Christ is, interestingly* made 


AtLAN MAS8IE : 

and Decay in All Around they are fighting on some Evelyn to brood over this old Jerusalem. 
1 Pte Waugh front, now. they are (in toe The Colonel and Atwater are 

ieo_ — » ul. vLnc. " nmiminteH ivito srtef Atwater 


ISSpn, Bodlpv - n words of Dr Ngunga)' “like those “acquainted with grief”. .Atwater 

“ tey Head - £4l5Dl richly delineated by the sagacious feels virtue going out o! him in a 


Mr Powell (Tony not Enoch) in his 
— intricate, gossa mer-like 


BecUnc, B j ... ' . „ , ever so intricate, gossamer-like 

S g »S^ 0d{Un § , frantically In ^faddation of toe moros of those 
fihwT •ftSbrtment or litenary dlrec- not ouite dinosaurs, the seedier 


”5™? atr ec* not quite dinosaurs, toe seedier 
*-,J desperate in fact for toe section of toe aristocracy ”, and now 


rMdPr ♦n .BB. jT , ,, , secuon ot me aristocracy , and now 

Bp&JFtM* R nu “W 1 toey are In a tribute to Graham 

S3 i^ a ? Massle 8 whippy Httle, Greene, with a Boy on.toe-Briahton 


betting shop (an Irishman grovels 
to touch the winning hem of his 
lucky trousers: " Jesus Christ”,, 
said Horridge, impressed. “Quite”). 
Lodging the while in a turkish bath, . 


It was across these legal limits 
and caste barriers Separating 
them, chasms and walls that have 
resisted mutiny, boredom, politi- 
cal pressure, death and ridicule, 
that Lieutenant Fitzgerald, the 
officer, and Warrington, the en- 
listed man, in a night watch as 
Delilah loped slowly along over 
the glassy plains of lonely water 
under the Malay : moon, • were 


IS? s wnippy umie, Greene, with a Bov on .the -Brighton 

-{2 n o 07el manages at tihfr 6ame , f ro ri t clawing at ble dodla glrf, But 
i — - a Belf-possessed talent ' .to they are types none toe less: n6ver 



toHj. ~ "-“-ynooBwcu ». mey are ij'pes none uie tess: never knoWledgfli 1 

people of his London eluding the formidably literate roles -a... w u v brea thine thus heavily, 

ESS^e-* kind of Dun fdsted on them, forever trailing C hr st ? af Kfltewefi 

•plS^n^ years o^-tend to be olouds of other auth ors’ glory, en- It. 

4 -2J? closed in an inHnite series of defer- nat uJi y . There’s also,, though, toe , 


which was -to hurl to^nj, piucli 
before thoy realized it, deep into 
the prosoi'lbed territory of cnch 
others’ personal orientations. 

U» fnp/ij., i y ’ j — *' v biuavu ft ■ < nn iiuftiikic i»o pii uoisr nnflimllv THfiTfi'S fllRO. UIOUKHi QIC Though Goodrich ever and again 

^ r H T, » e ch "S* 11 ontlally Imitative functions. Atwater Jewish Y novelist who haunts swells to such orotundities.- . Ma P 

WHm u D M h SSS rir8 iti a J is an , Adam r Bdy first disobedj- who claims Atwater is a dramatic Invention i? unfailingly 

If!® S" t h \“ttSS* ,J aSS- ln *H. novel h.-. wxidn, lo.^ed. end 

f/nders «re not as measured out my Ufa 
iHchfaiiJ 5 centrally sited Atwater dums He ls in The • 

^£ L P °A du i ng fastant 1 “fished more often 

ii ^ P^'teceuse even WO rks than in streams ’j. unreaenerate; - 

_j£ *“!« _ . . " ‘ . himself: he would “hove had a s?as, ineluctibfe staTS, and l ,o thaL' 


plausible. After 0 



W'ftdfiS 


and solicitors end 


Only, the most ‘ill-read are sur- d chance of landing a bStpai-t in intimations of eternity . Ore, after all. 
prised by the literariness of choir | fu m , of toe Crudfixion 'or the a real aspect of to 0 experience- of 


nteagre. 


Til »WJ.ui nui - 

■ “till seem pretty . appal- 


1 i._ L ,L. Stones to UIB JHWI»i uhwiiiww . . ouuiai ■ kiimciLa wuvui 

But “the wnenS JmSSm- * » will do him ever so much good, fully .parleys. The book is scarce^ 
But .me general joiowuig ..,.n . unv# hfo soul.? 1 -' on A hftj-' as its too aanirulne Jacket 


agent, .ana the awful Hor- pane." But .me general mg gjj: even'' Save his soul/* ,. "oh A Phr. as'.its too sanguine jacket 

ne« fsn t sho^v Spo g er g 0 this, fiction, ergo this copy claims, with Moby Dick 

the, .Waste, Land >n London, as tne ... T/tJj ^{i-u ■ ; toev oil 'heed ‘'.Tun hob n.. but 'Delilah may-certa 


, — ■ - . . the, .Waste Lana in Lonatm, as me Londirity; : they all “heed Typhoon, .but ^ Velllqh in ay -certainly 

7 , ADKqrto 7- s^- r ^^a?::' < 322 i- « 


Anita Desai 


Fire on the Mountain 
Winner of the 
Winifred Holtby Award 
"Written in clear cool prose, 
beautifully shaped, infinitely 
moving and nmong the most 
distinguished novels 1 have 
road this your." 

Paul Scott 

£3.90 


Games at Twilight 

“As comploto a mast or of 
her Indian material as 
Katherine Mansfield was 
with, something not dissimilar 
in New Zealand.” 

The Guardian 
£8.90 


Paul Gallico 


Beyond the 
Poseidon Adventure 
£4.80 


Howard 

Roman 


Frog 

A compulsive first novel 
concerning love and divided 


loyalty in Control Europe 


immediately before am 
[ during the Second WorldWar 
£-1.60 


Freny Olbrich 


Desouza Pays tlie 
Price 

Tlua first novol introduces a 
[beguiling detective character 
Chief Inspector Dcsoum 
of the Bombay C1D 
£3.00 


Juliette 

Benzoni 


The Lure of tho Falcon 

£5.60 


Noel Hilliard 


The Glory and the 
Dream 


£4.50 


Peter F. 


Drucker 


Management Cfisea 
GO situations of problem and 
decision in management; a 
' companion volume to 
Managemonl and 
People and Performance 
£3.50 


Margaret 

Gaan 


• Last Momenta 
v 1'; erf a. World 
Tlie autobiography of a 
woman in Shanghai, 
1927-1050 
. £6.80 ■ 


Ronald N. 
Bracewell 


The Galactic Club : 

£3.90 . 


lie-issue 


Upton Sinclair 

Boston: August 22nd 

£4.90 
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Travelling with Gulliver 


By Hugh Sykes Davies 


paragraph. At its n r « - 
iliore ir means rourihlv 
moke an observation t? '*« ’ 
occurrence Illustrates!™* «te.i 
meaning to percdJe -H* '■ 


•tea 


main use ’ mav'’lip ,y m ™ e tiri 
may the otlu* tS\ «' 

“ l»s Majesty gave ordwi 0 ’* 1 * 
every Soldier should ^ 
.strictest Decency? "23 *• 
Kosers takes no account 
differences 0 f m e ^ ‘ !*** 


ruvr. r. probyn <i-idiior) 
The Art of Jonathon Swift 
223pp. Vision Press. EG, *10. 


The title is the worst thing about 
I'his hook, only uhout half of which 
deal* with Swift's * ■it", giving the 

nin.i h'Knrnl iili-.iiniiui Jill? 


word its nioit iiberol inclining. Hie 
remaining half deals with the his- 
torical background of some of his 
political writings, and with the text 
of Guilt vet's Travels. And deals 
with both very well. 

Angus Ross surveys those ul 
Swift's writings which, before 1734, 
showed his concern with .Irish poli- 
tics, und his feelings about his iwn 
jiniiumiiiiy. Hif .sense of being 
Irish was always lelucimu, .vet 
strong, mid expressive of whin was 
moil generous in his nature. Mr 
Ross suggests some of the ways in 
which the "cultural ambivalence of 
Anglo-Irish men like Swift" candi- 
tinnud his jioJilJcal loyalties und 
the spec Illarions with which he 
tried to under stand and explain 
concludes with a brief 


iiL-i<ii as jH-oii-rtLi as his stylistic per- 
sonae. 

In recording the results of his 
work, Mr Woolley has been greatly 
helped by the enlightened gctierns- 
ity of the publishers, who luive 
u! In wed hi in lour plates setting out 
the comparison between llic mur- 
gjnali-.i in Armagh with items from 
the super b Rothschild Library in 
Cambridge. Similar generosity 
might, and ought, to benefit un 
article which should some day be 
written on Swift's use of typogra- 
phical orchestration to indicate 
now his words should be read. This 
is of greater potential value in the 
interpretation nf the text than the 
establishment of tho text as an end 
in iiaelf, for tills, (-hough ir 
require*, find here rt-rcivc*, greni 
k'lhiiv-lcilge and dose argument, 
adds little to mir appreciation of 
Swift's "art:", indeed the only sub- 
stantial addition from Hyde's print 
is one word of the Lilliputian ton- 
gue, “ Rau/ii-cess ", a synonym of 
“ Riinfu-I.o " mean! tie ' breeches. 
The decoders or decipherers of die 
imaginary languages in Gulliver are 
uj ready divided into two schools. 


provides iiiuiimngs pertinent to (lie symbolized by the weakness ; 
logical substructure for Swift’s vulnerability of his eyesight. 


and 


them. He concludes with a _ ^ , 

exploration of the effects . which the one depending on etymologies, 
rhis ambiguous sense of nationality the other on Swift's own' linguistic 
mny have had on his theories and games. According to the runner 


S r notice of languuge and style. In 
fa preface, the editor writes of 
Swift’s " ultimate eluaiveness . . - his 
harlequin disguises **. It inuy be 
that: his Anglo- Irish ness had some 
eotuiecdoii with the variety and 
mobility of his personae. 

‘Rhe other directly politic id con- 
tribution is on The Conduct of the 
Allies, probably Swift's most in- 
fluential pamphlet, imd also the 
most ephemeral. The latter quality 
probably follows inevitably from 
tho former, J. A. Downie Is 
more familiar with its political 
background thaii many people need 
to be, or would wish to be, and he 
throws same general illumination 
on it. B\it ho also has one specific 
point to make: that the custom of 
pointing to St John as the mein 
source of tlie ideas in the pamphlet 
U questionable, and that it owed as 
much, or more, to Harley, as may 
be seen especially In Its fourth edi- 
tion. Tills debt is illustrated by « 
comparison between Swift’s pamph- 
let and ono written by Harley but 
not published by him or Hnyone 
efso before Mr Downie published it 
in 1976. This comparison is not of 
interest to historians only, for It 
illustrates vividly rho range and 
nlrableueBS of Swift's personae, 
when compared with the uncompli- 
cated directness of a fellow -pam- 
phleteer on The same side. Where 
Harley, to judge by the 


the first word here is derived from 
Greek, and means 11 leaf over 
seed " ; according to the latter, it is 
u distortion of '* rain from low ”, 
The second word, the added one. is 
perhaps easier, since the syllable 
"cess” might be called already 
Swiftian and quite dear enough. 

It so happens that what might be 
called * catty * cryptanalysis pro- 
vides the framework for die most 
original and remarkable essay in 
the book, that by the editor him- 
self. In starting-point is R. S. 
Crane’s fertile suggestion that in 
Tart 4 of Gulliver Swift hud well 
to the front of his mind the defini- 
tion so often given by the logic 
textbooks of his day, homo ost ani- 
mal rationale ana Its frequent 
accompaniment sgutu irrationalis. 
In a famous letter to Pope, lie said 
that he was working on "a Trea- 


tise, proving the falsity o£ that defi- 
nition Animal 


alley, to judge by the extracts 11B 
Quoted by Mr Downie, maintained 
throughout the tone implied in his — 
title— ■“ Plain e . English to all who 
are Honest, or who would be so if 
they knew how”— Swift caro fully 
assumes tho guise of a man so 
moderate that he is above mere 
party, quite impartially condemn- 
ing, conduct which no sane mail 
could defend: “no reasonable 

Mon, whether Whig or Tory (since 
it Is necessary to use those foolish 
Terms).- . For Swift, after all 
,tne '‘Terms’' were as foolish as 
»m«? parties. 


rationale, and to 
shew that it f lion Id he only rot ton is 
capax Clive Probyn has explored 
even fur titer *' this complex mid 
iutcr-reluied logical and philosophi- 
cal background” In particular lie 
has found that the word 7i<miouyiu 
was widely used to describe pairs 
of words identical in sound but 
with different meanings. Ills novel 
and rather startling conclusion Is 
that tho word llouyhnhnni is 
ham on pm ” which not only sounds 
like Swift's invented word but also 


logical 

symbolic creatures and expressed 
intentions lit the fourth voyage”. 
There can be no doubt that the 
iienr-uniigram lay well wirhin 
Swift's range of word-play, and 
that it has some relation with his 
memories of the logic textbooks. 
Precisely what relation, however, is 
not quite clear. Mr ITnbyu’s sug- 
gestion deserves to rank as t he 
most ingenious, and central — and 
probable — of all contributions so 
for made to "catty” cryptanalysis, 
but that it still falls a little snort 
of ncar-certuinty is sliown by such 
elaborations as tills : “ Jf we substi- 
tute the phonological ly linked 
/tonionym by its logical alternative 
tie. vtfuiwcal) »vc produce « term 
which suggest* both a literal pun 
on tiie horse’s characteristics 
i horse speaking 1 and a critical 
judgment on their status in Swift's 
discussion of the nature of man.” 
A surer case would not have 
needed so clever an addition. And 
after all. the fact remains that 
Swift, with his wonderfully good 
'‘car”, found jusl the right trans- 
cript for the neigh (his usuul 
word) of the horse, down to the 
last labial from its thick lip*. It Is 
possible that he did just what he 
meant to do. 

It happens that another of the 
essays, by David Nokes, deals with 
Swift’s delight in puns, and iiiukes 
the interesting observation that in 
his own definitions and illustra- 
tions Swift deals with homophones, 
rather than homonyms. But in u 
general way, Mv Nokes’ s essay con- 
firms Mr Probyn’s approach, by 
showing how tie e ply addicted to 
word-games Swift was, and also 
how easily the games could become 
serious, as they did when he dealt 
with the "currencies” of both lan- 
guage and money. 

W. B. Camochan writes on “ The 
Consolations of Satire”. His essay 
has a rather uneasy basis in psy- 
choanalysis and ethology, and is at 
Its best in comments on some of 
the poems and letters dealing with 
painful experience of various 
kinds. 

Put Rogers exuminox the role 


1 


think almost the opposite — that the 

S lasses represent visual over- 
cvelopment, hypertrophy of the 
eyesight.” Bui it is myopic* above 
all who have to peer at things 
intently. 

At one moment Professor Rogers 
brings in a few statistics, still 
something of a rarity in iitcrury 
studies. He points mu that the 
word “ observe ” mid it* derivatives 
occurs 240 times in Gulliver, with 
increasing frequency from one Part 
to another. He suggests that this is 
one sign of “« meddling and 
inquisitive nature Perhaps so, 
but in itself it is nf no significance, 
since the number of use* of any 
word will be in some prnpnriinu To 
the length of the text in which it is 
counted. Professor Roger* should 
have added the information that 
the four Purls of Gulliver are of 
roughly the same length. Tngether 
with this information, his figure* 
are found to he significant, in the 
sense that they would arise by 
chance only about once in a thou- 
sand similar experiment*. A much 
stiffer obstacle, however, arises 
from the fact that ’* observe ” mny 
be used in any one of three rather 
widely different .senses. Two of 
them urc illustrated in my previous 



tea. 

ScfS - * 

lion to Pones mock-epic 

cur rfiu? Se 


“•"“rt h«Sg 

those exemplary visits™ ffu 
der world which have proved tot 
the most influential i-l 
element* in the Mfe! 


creative 
epic. 

The bicentenary provoked m 
thing of an outburst of Suit, 
studies, including several 
tions _ of ossays like this one. k 
that is now a decade ego, ud , 
may be reasonable to hope that At 
collection murks a more l&-« 
upgrading of the uudersKuidltt J 
Swift and the general esiimiiiM il 
lu* work. 


Minor concerns 


By Peter Keating 


DAVID GRYLLS : 

Guardians and Angels 

Parents aud Children in Nineteenth- 

Century Literature 

211pp. Faber. £6.50. 


ROBERT PATTIS ON : 

The Child Figure in English Litera- 


ture 


201pp. Athens, Georgia: University 
of Georgia 1 Press (Tnms-Atlnntic 
Book Service). Efi.85. 


of .spectacles in shaping litiimm 
applies iris fiud- 


pursonulity mid 
mgs to Swift. He observes thui 
W. H. CiirnocliHh has also paid 
some attention to Gulliver's specta- 
cles, hut with a result very dif- 
ferent from his own: "One of the 
very few critics to have takon any 
account of Gulliver's spectacles, W. 
B. Camochan, reaches the couclu- 


Autobiographia Illiteraria 


So ninny studies nf children's lit em- 
pire and of children in literature 
huve been published in recent years 
that there would seem to he little 
need for any further insistence that, 
n* far as literature Is concerned, 
rho child is largely the invention 

„ 1W of nineteenth-century writers. The 

sion that lie is the ‘ myopic hero ’ authors . of tho.su two hunk* both mm pfnriaiusiviijr aHiiu«i -j-'i jl 

whose lack of undemanding Is start from, and seek to Justify, this heartlessly quenched ") v™U« ■ * 

i familiar argument, ami both are Pm if soil's consistently RStt rtr UR 

' " especially interested in the complex Dickens’s children "ara vetntin 

which snciul or religious 


least they do both succeed la btiq 
convincing so long h* they inn 
read side by side. This is beciu 
of tlio way book* aud auihoriktu 
been chosen to fit in with speed 
ruth or narrowly conceived, Am 
Where tho sruid works are b 
cussed there is considerable iftt 
meat about key issues In spite d 
understandably different eridu! 
approaches. In bis chapter 
books written for chliara h 
Pnttisnn acknowledges the derek> 
ment of " a sotnowliat kinder (w 1 
in the lnte-Viaorii»n period, Ac i 
u ccturnl tiicmc of Guardim el 
Angels ; and in their diacusilou<[. 
Father and Son both author! tfw. 
Edmund Gossu’s subtlety In item 
to praise his father while, in etf»‘ 
cousiautly hclUtliug him. 
Dickens, whose work is obri™ 
central for anyone writing «•» 
Victorian attitudes to children, » 
ferences in approach are quite tw 
l)r Grylla einplmslzos die 
which Dickens Inherited from 
Unmuiuic* (*' childhood ls.a ap“J 
und hotter period ... its inaoce* 
and spontaneity should oner « 
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The self in dissolution 

By Christopher Butler 


iOBERT I.ANCJBAUM l 


T t, Mysteries of Identify 

ri. An ,i> in Modern Literature 


A Theme m 
393pp. Oxford 
(150. 


University Tress. 


Hie problem of pciwmal Identity is 
injte for two types of persons: 
■Uosophers, who we professionally 
wmtlcal about our claims to possess 
toy such thing, and certain cate- 
nrlcs of the mentally 111, who may 
their own sense of personal 


connexion between mind and nature 
could not be sustained under the 
conditions of urban numbness aud 
alienation. Here Professor Lntig- 
bautn tells a familiar story; but he 
tells it well, and once more gives 
the reader a nice sense of tiie intel- 
lectual! distinction of his author. 
Too many critics sec Arnold as 
merely mourning Wordsworth; hero 
we see him as confronting him by 
“ deconstructing " the ” Immor- 
tality ” Ode and “ Tlntern Abbey " 
in his own poctiy (to use a term of 
which Professor Langbnuin wuuld 


titiii PliHi.iuh “subtly, mindlessly 
smiling "i.^ This return cun only 
be appreciated if we see Yeats as 
strongly believing in rci near nation, 
and tints in an externally imposed 
Identity, die symptom of whose 
presence may be discovered in the 
unconscious, which Yeats in any 
case saw in u Junginii manner as 
the repository of archaic forms. 
Its archetypes, Yeats believed, may 
indeed be 
dead, wor 

through incarnation in the uncon- 
scious, or u* the drantmis personae 


not : for lia w,is not talking here nf 
a Wild en n mask-like insincerity. Inn 
nf a new type o f authenticity, an 
acceptance of the archaic belief that 
identity could be imposed from the 
outside by reference to an ideul 
type. (Hence, uiie supposes, the 
curious eugenics that Yeats asso- 
ciates with Michelmigeio.) In this 
form, Yeats's argument is perfectly 
intelligible, but has -some dire cnusc- 


ft cciuiMilly shows, I'or imlniice in lii< 
annly.is of tlie intercourse heiween 
bkruhutisLy and Ursula, in which 
tlie ” allot ropfc " -lid " curium " 
iriKigery curries iis own tin native). 
Hi* iiuerpretatlon i.lsu estahlislies 
The Uainhnw's clulm to lie con- 
sidered " u profoundly o|ilinii»tic 
novel, Lawrence's youthful hymn of 
prniso fur mijti-cccdented nindeni 
freedom of self.rculiyatinu though 
its corollary, that :-icii can become 
us gods by means of sex, in lvliich 
we know the mystery of the other 
person's identity, enn only seem an 
exaggerated claim tiiich duly ride* 
to its fall in Women in Love, und 


then, shorn of its nsc'iido-reliuinu* 

liberal 


overtones, declines into a 


i persons, sp> its of the quenccs (in for example Mussolini’s commonplace of which many critic* 
•king out their destinies reincarnated heroism). Indeed it is Bl 'f, n, *‘ 


not surprising that much of Yeats's 
theory might appeal to politicians, 


attack hv" forre7fer P erhH l?? ,,ot approve). And yet how- of our dreams. (They Hre displayed wlio aye in such direct computiiipii 
i'!? 1 :, Ulrec *. artack on the „„ t only In Yoat/s poeu-y and tl.pir 'PndKHnn.. UilWly 


0>re arbitrary and uncontrollable 
than logical analysis. Aa Robert 
Langbaum's fascinating book seems 
to suggest, many writers in the 
modem tradition come somewhere 
in between, and are subject to both 
kind! of pressure. The Masteries of 
Ueniitv , despite its occasional 
failures and Inevitable lacunae, is 
in important contribution to the 
history of Ideas. It traces the declin- 
[ng vitality of tlie self in literature 
o k is reflected in “ a declining 
confidence In society, the spiritual 
Pqww of nature, and in the organic 
toniiecrion of tlie self with nature ”, 
In the tripartite drainati^oition of 
the self in Freudian analysis, and in 
iti later disintegration Into contem- 
porary role-playing. Professor Lang- 
bium brings these insights to bear 
upon his literary criticism, and not 


vision arc given a dignity ami co- 
herence not often allowed them by 
aides. 


The longest and weightiest essav 
fa by that veteran of Swiftian 
scholarship, David Woolley. It 
deals with the textual history of 
Gulliver's Travels, with particular 
reference to nu edition printed in 
2726, now in the Public Library at 
Armagh ; in 1745 ic was Lor 492 in 
(fie sale of Swift's library, in 1G47 
k was bought at a sale by one 
Jop util am Osborne, and 4 ki 1929 it. 


It’s the lost , the hidden, 
part of tny life, those pages 
not pel come upon , that I keep 
looking for. 

So I continue 

sniffing and probing like Hoppy 
whirled round and round 
on the mat 

he’s sat on a hundred 
times. Anil missing it in this 
spot and that, a long trail 
of failures, 

I think bp my 

missing it it’s somehow some- 
where there. Like the woman who 
collects dolls still. 

“ Sometimes 

I look at them, pieces of junk. 


ways in 

ideas interact with literature. Yet, 
curiously, the lines they lake und 
the conclusions they reucli arc sn 
dissimilar that they might u I most 
be writing on unreluted subject*. 

David Grylls’s main concern in 
Guardians and Angels is with relu- 
tiondhips between parents and child- 
ren in niueteentii-century literature. 
He establishes the existence of two 


a HI 1 IUIWII s 

through which tlie question « WJ 
fallen state is discussed, and iw 
appearance brings with, it 
supposition that the H*uo wW. 
decided In favour of 
by Augustine and the Churcn 
him 


Less defensible than. Mnfijg 


cri tical judgments are ‘"VJj l 
ent points of 


contrasting ways of regarding child- 
ren. one of which " tends to stress 


tlteir incapacity for evil, rite otiiet 
their incapacity for good These 
tendencies he labels Romantic and 


selection or omission. 
ing that no critic or bW, 
torinn can, or pei ’haps * “ 
to be inclusive, and 
that tho subjects of ‘ffimkili 
iii-n nnt intended t° 


1'iu‘itan and he argues for tlie grad- some of the decision* . j* 

uaJ triumph of romanticism over who should and who 
Puritanism. In The Child Figure in included are decidedly 

lifltofitfli r.lMi’/ihive DnltAKt ppftluAN •« — T7n1i<9C&U« .rvLLtA/ 


: T ■; > r - Wha, 


two . volume^ of sjiecUl interest la 

• that . tiiey coptoiii many margtnatin, 

M i«; Whose hand? Jonathan 
i S? 1 **?*! U * note claiming 

«4** .*h* hatid jvas Swlftil If tfai^ f$ • 

. Mr .WocDfy may welt be . ..- . 

eteht In eolllng k the moot dfesir- 
gle tt MOcietton copy of any book— 

Gwift’s ^own Worked copy of Qub . • • 

.lludr'a Travels But is ft correct ? . 

- .The dhree great paladins of Swif- • 

ft* 1 ■ «*9lfan>Mp; _Sfa Harold Wl»„ ■: > > 

: ’Mw»: ;HerbWt; Davie, swuL jrfin ... 

d M flhl decided \ 

ogabiac-fti Mr Woolley argues for ' '!•=/■. 

it, and links it wit* «i early Irish 
printfug of the tvork by Hyde; 'He 
inttkes bu case politely: “Like, Ilia. 

*«8t o* .iis Williams had to acquire'. 

Jus skills. On handwriting he [con- • ■>! 

■hiued fo be fallible.” But it Is v«y ' «. 

convincing, not least because It, i 
vests on a very full examination of ■ ' ! ■ 

Swift's, hand-— or rather, his many 

bands for- (hey turn out to have —zr 

' \ . ; l 


dp T do ? Why I rush out and buy 
. another. And a few do work : . 

. my Japanese, 

' . loose-swivel necked ; 

the Hopi doljs-rr-my Mud-Head Clown 
. .v one— teaching, the children 
' .fo identify! . ■■ , ' , 
v f he imimote# , 

: .. who sally down from the, hills 
: *9 live with them deer tain 
■}pert Of theyear, . ■ / 

\L ;! ; ■■ then return” 

: ■■•Still there's d side to the. old 
familiars I've not hit on 
vet ; still, ., 

. beyond the. smell ; ; ! 

■ of niyselfi the ^traiigciiess that 
goes Put from, me far as the world , : 
fat' ,ttt least ds time.. 


English Lite t 
ranges more 
brief, skilful! 

children in cluxsicul literature and 
in English literature of the. seven- 
•'i teenfh add eighteenth centuries, 
before centring on the Victorians. 
He also estabhdies two contrasting 
attitudes to children. These lie 
labels Augustlnian and Poldgiun, and 
ho argues, if not for the triumph of 
Augustinianism over Pelagian ism, 
at least for its survival ns a domin- 
ant force in English literature until 
wie end of the nineteenth century. 
For Dr GryJls, Victorian literature 
s lDws a strikingly new note of con- 
W ct between parents and children 
with the child eventually freeing 
himself from the restrictions ini- 


problem of identity may be, the 
psychological effect is, as has so 
often been remarked, oddly dispirit- 
ing, as it adopts ” a self-pitying pos- 
ture of depleted energy, which 
covertly admires depleted energy 
as a murk of sensibility, while osten- 
sibly disapproving of It”. (Prufrock 
mid Gerontion do the same.) 

The chapter on Eliot, which 
follows, is nevertheless disappoint- 
ing. Eliot seems not to have hud 
any very Interesting view of the 
problem of identity, and Professor 
Langbaum's treatment accordingly 
degenerates into yet another pane- 
phrasc/intorpreration of The Waste 
Land, supported by ratiter conven- 
tional critical remarks about 
" elderly speakers ”, masks, repres- 
sed sexualiry, and the objective cor- 
state'^tiic problenT^I identic fd-rtve. ' Thus in the early poems 

with admirable clarity, but al60 uses jjlf bif u . r ^ 

It to produce rad leaf reinterpreta- «)echamcai, constiuctcd, dtnd , but 
tions of Arnold, Lawrence, and In ic . A® s ’ ??■]■** 81 lg - l L^. 

^Icr, Yeats, whose views i» A jBSSSLTK 

only deepen tiie split between 
unconsciousness and uhe conscious- 
ness til at watches itself in action ", 
This attitude is common to many 
post-Freudian modernist writers ; 
nnd til ere is little tiiat is distinctive 
about it. Nor does tiie attempt to 
force a rapprochement between 
Bradley’s philosophy (tiie subject 
of Eliot's rather dire doctoral disser- 
tation) and the poetry do much to 
remedy the situation, particularly 
as Bradley seems, as Interpreted by 
Eliot, to be doing no more than 
promote a rather slack version of 
Hume's theory couplod vrilh the 
Idea of every subjectlvo conscious- 
ness os a kind of spherically 
enclosed “ finite centre” opaque to 
otQiei' subjects. This, shorn of its 
tcdiiticol pro tensions, fa a ralhor 
commoiipkice doctrine, for which 
Christianity (if Professor Langlbautm 
hvterprotrt Elioc corroctly) does not 
seem to be niuoh of an answer. 

Thus after 1927 "tlie Bradleyan 
self becomes the unredeemed self 
for which Christianity is the cure ”, 
so thot in The Cocktail Fartv Eliot 
" comes in roollze nliat every self is 
redeemable according to us own 
character . 

taUj? 5 not jB ,ve «. recon- This takes Eliot, and tiie r eader, 
vucted In experience, nnd that this comfortably beyond the problems 
"construction can take place best that are the main concern of this 
SjjMnttti ye (as Antoine Roquentin book. Tlie subsequent treatment 
"worered), Langbaum thus inter- of Beckett may seem to return us 
r«i Wordsworth as genuinely con- to them: but Professor Langbaum’s 
Stvtif - P M OS< J ph ^ ca] HyuMtt™ Il n insistence upon discussing the plays 


,.pi_„ 

it is not always the spirit of Cucliu- 
Inbi that stalks through the Post 
Office. 


plays, but also, one might add, 
in Finnegans Wake, which in tills 
as in so many other ways is an 
enactment of Yeats’s Vision J Luwruncc also attacks the notion 

This is u far mure challenging of a locked4n self-consciousness, nnd 
argument rlian Eliot's, that modern argues for a rapprochement between 
men inevitably re-enact archuic the individual and his subconscious, 


ritn ills. This re-enactment is some- 
thing that characters can easily be 
made to do in texts (oven when 
making cocoa before bed. like 
Bloom) ; but Yeats believed that 
such re-enactments took place in 
real life, und that their presence in 
literature was not simply some 
allegorizing trick, a way of giving 
sit ape and significance to modern 
“futility and anarchy ”. as Eliot had 
it, in reference to U lysscs . This 
accounts, I chink, for the strength 
of Yeats’s poetry when compared 
to debilitated Prufrock! an self- 
consciousness ; as Professor Lang- 
baum points out, Yeats “ revises ex- 


pressive theory by insisting it is the 
reconstructed self that poetry ex- 


He begins, a* ho mast, with Hunie, 
Mio argued that the unitary self is 
In fact entirely modo up of tihe 
dunging particular impressions and 
experiences which seem only oontin- 
Setriy related to it (whatever " it ” 
may be). This argument provides 
grounds on ititidh to raise doubts 
•fan if our continuous Identity, 
« that we may suspect tlint m 
” (^88 we ipcak of the ‘'soul" 
«riu seif «s a single thing, It fa 
to disguise from ourselves 
foe discontinuity and disparlly of 
wuti experience (This idea has 
taken up with enthusiasm by 
belatedly am i-C artesian stoic- 
waiJsts, unmentioned by Lang- 
tttun, who equally dissolve die self 
* b y seeing it as n non- 

tel ty traversed by a multiplicity 
L33*l codes.) Tito crudal 
was drawn from 
umtfa theory (whien Hume was so 
K a about drawing liimsolf), and 
CrJJPS t0 become so important 
writers from Wordsworth to 
self i 8 nothing 


presses, aud that to be a great pnet 
you have to find and make manifest 
this other self Thus Yeats echoes 
Keats in saying “ Here is Lear. 
Romeo, Oedipus; he has slipped 
out of a play. ... He is port of 
his own phantasmagoria and we 
adore him hecauso nature has be- 
come intelligible, and by so doing 
part of our creative power ”. 
Although wo limy wish to see this 
as a peculiar kind of fiction (ono 
also exploited by Wallace Steven* 


in a wcuker form), Professor Lun^- 


baum persuades us tiiat Yeats 


even archaic imp it isos. But he loc- 
ates the conflict more closely than 
Yeats, within sexual relationships, 
where identity seemed to him to 
be bnrh threatened und expanded 
beyond tlie morbid stream of con- 
sciousness explored by many of Ills 
contemporaries. Thus the myth of 
death end rebirth attracts him 
almost as much as it did Yeuts. 
The distinction of Professor 
Langbaum’s treatment is that 
once more he makes out a 
case for Lawrence without loo 
many pussy-footing qualifications. 
Lawrence thus attempts to re-estnh- 
lish the Romantic com net of man 
with the physical universe, and in- 
deed with fits own body, even, if 
necessary, by Legitimizing a regres- 
sion to tlie animal state* described 
in his poems. Of course there fa 
always a distance between Lawrence 
and nls readers, who feel that the 
modes of existence he describes arc, 
despite the enthusiasm of his acade- 
mic ncolytes, no more accessible to 
the ordinary bourgeois than those 
imagined by Yeats. Nevertheless 
Lawrence fa most successful in por- 
traying those unconscious and bodily 
states which lie took as an unacknow- 
ledged part of modern man’s 
Identity (as Professor Langbaum 


Women in Love indeed provoked 
a problem of identity of a rather 
different kind for Middleton Murry 
and many after him: how can wb 
telj these “ writhing ” persona 
apart ? 

He spends pages and pages iu 
describing the contortions of the 
first, the second, the third and 
tho fourth. To him thoy are 
utterly and profoundly different ; 
to us they are all tho same. 
Professor Langbaum is not stricken 
by such doubts. He sees the novel 
as very close In rheme to Freud's 
discussion of the conflict between 
life nnd death Lnstiucts (yet. unotliea: 
burden for the modern identity to 
bear, along with the tripartita 
division of psychoanalysis), and is 
very sympathetic indeed to Birktu’s 
doctrines. Intieod lie sees this posi- 
tive affirmation of character .in 
Yeuts and Lawrence as a groat 
strength, which has been sapped 
away by later developments. This i.i 
an area Into which one would like 
to follow him. It fa a pity that bis 
book finds room for Beckett, but 
nowhere mentions Lowell or Mailer 
or even Auden. For although 
Beckett and Robbe-Criliet (not niun- 


H, 


be a* sceptical as Hume ever wits 
concerning identity, there is atau 
a more positive post- existential fat 
tradition In past-mode rn writing, 
and the conflict between these two 
groups certainly merits investiga- 
tion from Professor Langbaum's 
point of view. His book is an impor- 
tant first step in the analysis of a 
problem which literature is uniquely 
capable ,of presenting iq all iu 
complexity* 


£ .construction of 

JJ memory and the imagination; 
tnLlj i not ,8 i ven, but recon- 



» to archetypal and Pfatonic opportunities. Nevertheless, his 
Utu h? 0 ” 1 £P ,n ;tloa" or innate very acute discussion of Beckett 
n *^ on w*?* 1 Lockean and Proust on memory at least 
5a J5J the mediator In tills bringi, , xia back within tile central 

; widely, offering a cm ,se Dr Grylls is cbncenJJ, ^ I tWa aJJowsrSSaldoxtati ly’ : JSt * 

ly bundled survey of with fiction Bhd b* V^for a Rom^k?^SSSg S : S ^e^t^ 

ilussiciil literal n rn and „«>i ,s,th narents and JETm* levity, a joy 6tia connexion be- Prc ‘ L ■ ' 


und with parents 
pays little attention ^ IV. j«me 
1 3 ' PattWftr&ii'Dr. 


an whom Dr 


, Flesh, 

.foil but not The Ww ^ 
to which Dr ChiW 

siderable t$er*W rt ^*2 

Figure in English lW* f«atu^ 
James and George iff ‘g G 
the discussion, wlwj L -Jiiiplf 
and Angels W/L 5 iuial1°n ^ 
tioned In passing- . i ui ten. **r 
reversed . fdr J^ 1 * • y 

Kipling. . ■ O^thi 

Inevitably, Dr 


posed by puritanical concepts of the 
family, while for Dr Patti. ton 


the 


Theodore Weiss 


late- Victorian rediscovery of child- 
hood innocence culminates not In 
romantic escape but in the " vision 
« tt guilty but triumphant 
depravity” of What Maisie Knew: 
•wiere ■ 'can be 1 no real escape for 
f&llea man. • 


child's i-cbdhm 

authority, finds a Vtl mV 

and rightly so. . v jff ,be WJ 

Patti son j fascia ted by. gjn iajj 


ane 


uver 


r of o 

overtly secular wocl h 

equal jmttice. the .'ft 


Til 




It , would seem reasonable to 
Bs*imie that both authors cannot bo 
.tight; -but ,n *. sense they are. At 






-■V-A- *mwk. -'v 


v v * -4 y 


tti each plher. , ^ 

V;. - ■ 


•wi t$n/.£P r6ri ? , Pltjr "That"’' Professor Langbaum 

" a ^ e L rather than semiis to think that Waiting for 
— > sceptiasm. Godot Is a better place to trace 

tills type of influence than Murphy- 
But these ai*o mere qufbbles, in 
view of the . fact that the otage has 
tints been set for a mad or reassess 


, „ scepticism. 

^ Ar^ py ^ at donship ivas lost 


The Wordsworthian 



forewords. 


Hspsaa* 

reade^ correspondence 
.. all sspeota of the 

-iSBsssstv' 

, l^® Cr, PhQt\4 fesues to; 


'J/Sfofory, Bucks. 

^KSSS-*'' 


ment, or at least dariScation, of 
Yeats’s end Lawrence's notions of 
personality. Tho dpcoiuu of l Yeats 
makes a remarkable case w him aa 
an original and indeed coherent 
thinker, who attempted, from The 
Player Queen Onwards, to reverse 
the nineteenth-century idea tiiat 
"a man forms his identity through 
self-realization, through being axle 
to himself", in favour of a notion 
<# personality as inevitably *ttwn 
to its opposite. “Man is .nothing 
till he is united to sn image , 
as Yeats put jt. Prqfessor,LanBbauiii 
admits that these ideas are eccen- 
tric, hut denies Chat they are; as 
s/lioddy as many critics nave 
assumed ; rather they are attempt? 
to return man to an ardinic notion 
of identity (rathdr as Lawrence 
does when lie describes BJrldn as 
being like the statue of an Egyp- 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF ARGENTINA 

Laura Randall. Provooatlve analysis 
of frequently ohanglng government 
poliolee as the key variables In tho 
performance of the Argentine econ- 
omy. Columbia Boonomlo History of 
the Modern World, Stuart W. Bru - 
obey, General Editor. $21.60 


THE PROCESS OF 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 

Zoltan Keneasey. *‘An admirable 
book that can serve as an excellent 
Introduolion to this highly complex 
aublectV—Ubrary Journal. $20.60 


PLANNING, POLITICS 
AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL . 
MONETARY SYSTEM ‘ 

Robert A. Mundalf and Jaoques J . 
Polak, Editors. A book which 
foouses on two problems central to 
the operation of the reformed 
International monetary system 
since the collapse of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement: exchange rates 
and international liquidity. $15.60 


Walter Qoldstefn, Editor. Seven orig- 
distinguished schol- 


Inal essays by 
are form a penetrating look at the 
pollticaf consequences of applying 
cofteotlviet principles to a market 
economy. $15.60 


ESSAYS ON 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 

J, Marcus Fleming. Selected writ- 
ings on welfare eoonomlos and 
international monetary economics 
by a highly respected soholar and 
eoonomlst. $28.10 : ■ 
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The Developing Countries In the 
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emergence of a Third World bloo’.'~ 

Foreign Affairs. Institute of War and 
Peace studies, Columbia Unlvet - 
sity,, $20,80 .. . 
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and Myths 

Monroe E. Spqght. A director of the 
Royal Duton-Snell Companies ex- 
amines the multinational corpora- 
tion's role In the buslness world and 
the problems arising from an 
increasingly complex International 
business structure- Benjamin E 
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Novelties of the New World 


p nflflAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


By David Snow 

JOSEPH KASTNER : 

A World of Naturalises 
364pp. John Murray. E7.95._ 

The naturalists who explored 
North America in the 120 years 
from about 1730 to 1850 — for they 
are the subject of Joseph Kasuiers 
delightful book— were surely as 
remarkable a collection as can be 
found in any century of the explor- 
ation of any of the continents. Corn- 
ing from the most diverse back- 
grounds they all hod the three 
essential qualities : physical energy, 
unflagging curiosity and the ability 
to write. Several or them were also 
supremely good artists in ineir own 
fields. They travelled, often on 
foot, through a world that w can 
now hardly imagine, though it 
ceased to exist only a century ago ; 
a world of seemingly endless 
forests and swamps, plains and 
mountains, sparsely populated with 
Red Indian tribes living in an un- 
easy state of partial truce with a 
handful of settlers and traders. 

When the story starts, Linnaeus 
was emerging as the central figure 
in world natural history. Having 
published and gained wide accep- 
tance for his binomial system of 
nomenclature, whidh for the first 
time made possible an orderly and 
agreed classification of all known 
forms of animal and plant life, ho 
settled down at Uppsala as it were 
In the centre of a web whose ten- 
tacles reached to all accessible 
parts of the world. From corre- 
spondents in remote places, and 
from pupils whom he sent out, the 
new plant and animal specimens 
came pouring in. At the same time 
there was an Increasing demand 
from botanlcally minded noblemen 
and from botanic gardens for tho 
seeds of the more spectacular and 
useful of the exotic novelties. Mid- 
dlemen such as Peter Collinson of 
London, a Quaker merchant who 
wa« responsible for introducing 
more American plants into Europe 
than any other slnglo person, 
devoted a great part of their lives 
and a good deal of their resources 
to corresponding at length, and 
over decades, with the collectors in 
newly opened up lands, so that an 
Intimacy grew up over the years 
between man who had never met. 

When the' story emls, American 
scientists had thrown off ilielr 
subordination to European ' sages 
and patrons, had founded their 
own scientific societies ond institu- 
tions, and wore standiug on tlioir 
own feet. At the same dime the 


scientific leadership had shifted 
from the field worker, often a self- 
made mutual 1st, t» ihu trained 

closet naturalist ” who could 
lake h broader view and was of 
ucjiial suit lire to his counterparts in 
the niujui- European institutions. 

From then on it wus no longer 
nil Alexander Wilson or an Audu- 
bon who would mukc the grent 
advances, but a Spencer Baird or 
an Asa Gray. Starting with Cadwal- 
lader Co Wen, an eighteenth-cen- 
tury virtuoso of many parts, Gover- 
nor of New York, amateur botanist, 
and correspondent of Linnaeus, we 
end with Asa Gray corresponding 
with Charles Darwin and providing 
him with evidence that was to be 
used in the Origin of Species. 

Between these there is a rich 
succession of characters, the most 
important of whom arc given 
chapters to themselves. All ore 
allowed to speak for themselves 
through direct quotation from their 
books, journals and letters. Many 
came from Scotland; in fact Edin- 
burgh University must have trained 
more eminent early naturalists 
than all other British universities 
put together. The most outstanding 
of the Scotsmen was surely, how- 
ever. Alexander Wilson, the self- 
taught weaver from Paisley, who 
emigrated to America embittered 
after what seems to have been an 
unjust jail sentence and in 1791 
landed in Delaware Bay, to find "a 
new world to us, filled with 
strange birds. I did not observe 
one such as those in Scotland, but 
all much richer in color". Before 
he left home Wijson had begun to 
rival his contemporary Robert 
Bums as a popular poet, but in the 
New World he gave his life to tho 
study of birds, finally producing in 
his American Ornithology, with its 
beautifully drawn if stiff bird por- 
traits and accurate text, the first 
great treatise on any branch of 
American natural history. 

To collect subscriptions for his 
work he talked, rode, rowed and 
canoed thousands of miles over the 
eastern half -of die country, from 
New England south to Georgia. 
Wilson’s work was eventually over- 
shadowed by the more flamboyant 
Audubon, but he was the better 
nuturulist. Audubon's undoubted 
brilliance was ut times flu wed by 
lack of integrity; whether one 
prefers Wilson's careful bird por- 
traits to Audubon's striking but 
often overstrained coni positions is 
a matter of taste rather than scien- 
tific judginout. 

At the upper end of the social 
scale, two of the country’s major 
statesmen, Benjamin Franklin and 
Tliomns Jefferson, were also 
notable naturalists and ployed im- 
portant roles in the development of 
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I American nniurul history. Jeffer- 
• son, among other activities of a 
I more positive kind, found himself 
I involved in refining (lie absurd 
E ideas of die Comte de Btiffon, n 
t formidable polymath but poor 
naturalist whose writings carried 
. weight out of nil proportion to 
their real value. Button persisted 
in asserring that die animals and 
plants of the New World were 
simply degen urn to versions of the 
much finer and larger species dint 
occurred in the Old World. Jeffer- 
' son went to the length of shipping 
! a very large specimen of moose to 
' Paris for Buffon to see, sending 
; the bill to the embassy in London, 
where a puzzled John Adams paid 
it. Buffon promised to set things 
right, but never did so as he died 
1 very soon afterwards. 

[ Wc now know — and it nuisL huve 
, been apparent eveji then — that ns a 
result of past climatic and geogra- 
phical vicissitudes the fauna and 
flora of North America are in fact 
richer in their variety, and in 
many cases greater in size, than 
their equivalents In Europe. 

John Bartram, the Quaker who 
established a botanic garden near 
Philadelphia, travelled widely, and 
became an authority on all aspects 
of the natural history of eastern 
North America, and nis son Wil- 
liam, a talented artist and some- 
thing of a poet, and a follower In 
his father’s footsteps, together span 
the period from 1/30 to 1823, and 
thus provide a connecting thread 
running through much of the book, 
ft was William Bar tram's account 
of the underground rivers and 
gushing springs of Florida, in his 
Travels through North and South 
Carolina .... published in a pirated 
edition in London in 1792, that 
provided Coleridge with Ids images 
of "caverns measureless to man" 
and the chasm from which “ huge 
fragments vaulted like rebounding 
haH". Wordsworth was equally In- 
debted to Bartram, especially in Ills 
poem "Ruth " whose liero, a 
Cherokee chief, is based directly 
on an Indian prince whom Bnrtrant 
met In Florida. So dependent. In 
fact, was Wordsworth on Bartram’s 
book that when he lost a copy that 
he had token with him on r trip 
to Germany lie wrote home asking 
for atiQ'ilier to be sent immediately. 

All of the main characters of this 
book Ikuvg achieved what Collinson 
called " a species of InunoiLaliiy ”. 
The naming of new genorn and 
spocles was one of the most Impor- 
tant activities of the closet 
naturalists to whom they sent their 
specimens, and what hotter wuy was 
there of finding a name for a new 
animal or plant than to give it the 
name of the naturalist who dis- 
covered It ? Coldenia fusca, a tiny 
prostrate herb that covers the dry 
stony surface of one of die smaller 
Galapagos islands, now has added 
significance for nte, as has Bar- 
tramia longicauda, the name of the 
Upland Plover of North America. 
There arc illustrations of these 
genera, and of Frankllnia, Gardenia , 
Kalmia ond others, among the 
twenty well chosen colour plates and 
many black-and-white drawings and 
photographs scattered through .the 
text. 

We are familiar with Bates and 
Wallace exploring the forests of the 
Amazon arid the Malayan archi- 
pelago, and with Darwin sailing 
round the world. The exploits of 
their forerunners in North America 
have perhaps seemed less remark- 
able because the country that they 
explored is now so well known. Mr 
Kastner’s well researched, pleasantly 
r ’WrittOT fjWAj^SfljJsoniely produced 
j;pook 'wtiwjyreflreases the balance. 


iGoverning to the end 





jj Elspeth Huxley 

^STdOUCI-AS-IIOMF. : 

Baring s The Last Proconsul 
:41pp. Collins. £7.50. 


went out to govern Smith cm Rhode- 
sia in 1942 — vvirh family, nattily, 
maids, ADCs ami twenty-seven 

E ioces tif luggage— the white man's 
urden scented so very firmly in 
place. Within twenty years it hud 
been dumped. 

Baring himself played no signifi- 
cant part in the process of empire- 
shedding. He was not a political 


after warning had gone tn Mitchell's 
dusk, to he brushed aside as iihirm- 
isl. The cuilv advice (lie leliriug 
Governor pm tiered to his successor 
was how to handle the tricky busi- 
ness of InviLiug, ur not inviting, 
divorced persons to Government 
House — a problem "of somewliut 


»n? Mrr i. tu P y c W . ,M * unusual complexity as we have the 
chUrPUn 1 / ln ifL hc proces . s en 1 , P. ,,e : amateur champion here who has, I 
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The convolvulus hawk-moth with field bindweed : one of the lift]) pirn 
from the 1718 edition of Maria Sibylla Merlon’s engravings of Europta 
insects and plants reproduced in The Wondrous Transformation d 
Caterpillars (33pp plus plates. Scalar Press. Limited edition, 130). Tfc, 
plates’ first appearance in 1679 and 1683 preceded by many years ib 
aniyal of Unnacan nomenclature, but their accuracy (and that if 
Marta's accompanying descriptions) permits ready identification of ibri 
subjects. Maria Merton's fame rests largely on her drawings of iropiai 
butterflies done on a two-pear visit to Surinam begun in 1699 a tie 
age of 52 ; folios of plain und coloured plates appeared in 1705. 

Cultivated neglect 


think, been divorced by five nr six 
husbands ", Ills wise counsel was 


►I, ”, iiiftjiK, uuen ui voiced uy live ur six 

, ui «>«t, l! 11 J ,r0l,l ® ter o£ husbands’’. Ills wise counsel was 

ii ihfi start of his task ChmlM , ® itwparial task which, as ho saw rn 11 rnLg no notice for carden nar- 
to das- Home was troubled by the it. was to improve die quality of ties> ?,3ess an open sonidul, but 

■ait-known fact that wicked people, Bio of those he governed. As apply the min f«r tim.-h/n: mmI 

fit any rate naughty ones, are nearly all those persons lived on dinners”. 

I, interesting to write and read and by the laud, the first priority ... 

than good ones. Evelyn Baring was to preserve and Improve that , 

J Sd man beyond doubt. A and, raise its potential, and give J ar ™j "JJ; 

.hi great Lord Cromer, he l ! ,e people rhe means to improve ll * „ Bt 1 " t 

** 0 through Winchester and their standard of living. This is movement, 

.iriS cM now accented doctrine; In setting “« "J™ 

Ste SSon. . blemish on his ■< oceeptei. Bering wae , pioneer. 
chiracier, to mount with dignity and His ttnhappiest period spanned tion, had i 
tub apparent effort up the ladder the first four years of the Mau Mau When Bari 
ikt then offered to the upper and revolt In Kenya, iu to which he was terrorists w 
professional classes so enticing, it pitchforked without any warning, low Afrlcai 
Mt always exciting, a way to the No heed can ever have been more a week. A 
up d die tree. His integrity and resolutely buried in the sand than worst aff© 
devotion to duty were never . that of tils predecessor, Sir Philip no doubt t 
tangoed ; his marriage, almost an Mitchell, and no bureaucrats more Kikuyuland 
vnoged one, to Bn earl 5 daughter complacent than those in die tunliy ooHa 
ringed into bu ideal partnership ; Colonial Office in 1952. . Almost of his sw© 
bt vu liked and trusted by Indian everyone in Kenya had seen the a state of 
ud African peasants as mudh os trouble coming for years. Warning last in pro 

S Us colleagues and superiors ; 

career was crowded with a 
miss and Insignia of the Garter. 

U wry well, but where Is the tang TTy * 1 

JSder^Ir 8 DouglM Home^as a A cUXly SUDSlStlH§ 

Buie dhmayed. 

Fleets of his subject’s character ■■ — —— bMn morfi 

cute to his aid. Good Baring was, lantries of 

bul not dull, not pompous nor with- to v q Tnmpr whom he t 

m i sense of humour. Tall, hand- »y O- lumer rnnT Nee 

son®, well-mannered, patrician to -■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ; well-lciinwn 

bis fingertips, no one ever wore ._ h __ . ' 

Imperial plumes to better effect, ALEC WAUCt! : t0 bev cat 

but Ws passions wera for rock- B cgt wine Last I '} w au| 

l 0T b ird -watching, plant- An Autobiography -Througli the 
b* trees, breeding sheep, collecting Years 1912 rn 1969 ai,d otherv 

plants. Blessed «5th the aristocrat’s 5“ ... !? . , . „ _ on the roc 


lifo of those he governed. As 
nearly all those persons lived on 
and by the laud, the first priority 


the people rhe means to improve 
their standard of living. This is 
now accepted doctrine ; in getting 
It accepted. Baring was a pioneer. 

His ttnhappiest period spanned 
the first four years of the Mau Mau 
revolt In Kenya, into which he was 
pitchforked without any warning. 
No heed can ever have been more 
resolutely buried in the sand than 
that of nls predecessor, Sir Philip 
Mitchell, and no bureaucrats more 
complacent than those in die 
Colonial Office in 1952. . Almost 
everyone in Kenya bad seen the 
trouble coming for years. Warning 


apply tiie rules for lunches and 
dinners 

Mitchell left Kenya In June 1952, 
Baring arrived in September, und 
in that interregnum tnc Muu Muu 
movement, with its gruesome oath- 
ing ceremonies, its widespread cell 
structure and its savage roving 
gangs bent on murder end destruc- 
tion, had spread like a bush fire. 
When Baring reached Kenya, the 
terrorists were murdering their fel- 
low Africans at die rate of twenty 
a week. An immediate tour of the 
worst affected areas left him in 
no doubt that, in those sections of 
Kikuyuland, law and order had vir- 
tually collapsed. Within three weeks 
of his swearing-in he had declared 
a state of emergency which was to 
last in practice for four years, on 


paper for eight. Junto Kcnynlta and 
half a dozen uLliers were simultane- 
ously arrested. 

Neither temperament unr training 
luiil fitted Baring for tho task ill 
bund. Technically, lie wus the Cotn- 
maudcr-in-CliiL'f, and the first 
piioi'iiy was to weld tngothor half 
a dozen bodies often more intent 
on fighting each other than the ter- 
rorists. There was no set plan for 
grappling with this pervasive, hydra- 
headed monster. Murders of Kikuyu 
by Kikuyu happened daily, white 
fanners lived in a state of siege, 
everyone’s nerves were strung up ; 
in ihc background the home govern- 
ment was worrying about what 
might be said lit rlie Him so of 
Commons, Baring had no unc to 
turn to for advice and some of bis 
subordinates, notably the Attorney- 
Genera], Mocked almost every con- 
structive move. On top of every- 
thing, he was- a sick man. Amoebic 
dysentery contracted in India, 
treated by a drug that nearly killed 
him, had permanently damaged his 
liver and condemned him tor life 


liver and condemned him for Jifc Baring was “ a very private per- 
to meals of boiled chicken and sips son", hLs biographer observes. The 
of lemonade. No wonder he failed small black notebooks in which, 
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lisliL'd in 1953. Paradoxically, 
Imt fm- the Mau Man this 
plan would iilmnsr ccriululy, like 
mi many others, have rc-iiuiiieij 
lieil up in its file. Powers t.iUcit 
under emergency rognlaiiims could 
bu used to get it started. Baring 
hacked ri.*e plan to the hilt and ex- 
tracted enough money from the 
British Treasury to get it nff to u 
good start. Soon afterwards, when 
European settlement was wound up 
after sixty years, it formed the basis 
on which land hitherto farmed by 
Europeans was handed over to 
Africans. 

Kenya's remarkable stability and 
prosperity since its independence in 
1963 is generally, and rightly, put 
down mainly to the wisdom of its 
president ; the man who had him 
arrested and detained in 1952 should 
share the credit. Kcnyutta’s states- 
manship ensured the stability to 
date ; Baring's, the prosperity. The 
two men did not meet until nearly 
twenty years after Baring had 
signed toe order for Kenyatta's 
detention. "If I had been in your 
shoes 1 would have done exactly 
the same ", the President told him, 
uiitid laughter nil rotuid. 

Baring was *' a very private per- 
son". his biographer observes. The 


By E. S. Turner 


ALEC WAUCt! : 

The Best Wine Last 
An Autobiography -Througli the 
Years 1932 to 1969 


Wrtunltr from bothering about 324pp. W. H. Allen. £6.9j. 

what otters thought, he romped !■■■ » ■■■■ 

gaily with his children through the A . ... . , ■ 


By Wilfrid Blunt 

WILLIAM RODINBON » 

The Wild Garden 

Introduction by Robin Lane Fox 

338pp. Scolar Press. £7.50. 

Tt has always scented to me nn 
injustice that neither William Rob- 
inson nor his friond Gortrudo Jckyll, 
who between them did so much to 
change the face of gardoning In 
England, wus considered worthy of 
inclusion hi the DNB. Ir cannot bo 
claimed that tho life of cither of 
them was cut untimely short, for 
the former died in his ninoty-sev- 
onth year, the latter in her nine- 
tieth ; but both chose the 1930s 
for their transference to the gardens 
of Paradise, and the supplementary 
volume covering that decade dealt 
particularly harshly with horticult- 
urists. 

William Robinson is best remem- 
bered for his The English Flower 
Garden, first published in 1883 and 
many times reprinted (niy copy, 
1926, is the fourteenth edition). The 
Wild Garden (a3so delightfully Illus- 
trated with wood engravings after 
the work of Alfred Parsons) dates 
from 1870, end though reprinted 
several times is far less well known 
and harder to come by ; it is there- 
fore particularly pleasant to find 
the enlarged editiop of 1894 (the 
Idtlte grftff’bn the dust-jacket of the 


reprint. 1897, is an errflrt now nuitf 
available with a brief but hdpfrfl 
Introduction by Robin Lane F« / 
It was Robinson’s advocnct tjj 
informal planting, which he urnd 
out so successfully in his famMJ 
garden at Gravotye Manor ntf 
East Grins toad, that was to ofo 
the attack on the follies of oicootJ 
“formal bedding "and pioneer w 
cult of " natural gardening ■ 
first edition overstressed the w 
of British wild flowers, but by 
Robinson had come to ream* i ** 
many exotics could be planW ■. 
natural surroundings with flr«w 
effectiveness than soim ot 
humbler natives. Miss Jokyll, woogj 
only five years his junior, Mg. 
produce her Wood and 
until 1899— nearly thirt»y»ng 
Robinson had struck hU Bn* 
for freedom ; yet her influence w* 
hardly less important. • , 


Jriate corridors of Government 
Houm, drooped off to sleep in the 
middle of dull official parties, and 
dkcovored on the seat of 
• wat tetfJne lecturing a gathering 
M nniuted tribesmen on soil fertl- 
wy-a speech from the throne. 

Wji«t made this book so well 
jftj witing, however, was that 
wbg was a man out of Ids time. 


Alec Waugh’s first bestseller. The 
Loom of Youth, was written when he 
was seventeen. His second. Island 
in the Sun, did not muteriuhxe until 
forty yea its luter. Ill between ho 
wrote continuously “ earning a fair 
subsistence hut not In general very 
highly regarded ” (Mis brother Eve- 
lyn’s words, quoted in an appendix). 
In 19G2 The Early Years of Alec 


IW he * VlfrA ^ -L 11,i i tlmc - W«ifg /1 had "laudatory and exten- 
a J“S P| u,n ? s stvc ” reviews, but ou neither side of 


UMorntni-nl _n _ ” , — , bivu reviews, um uu 

SfnS hu. conscientiously t j, e Atlantic dirt sales exceed 3.000 

^SkSw ffi saf 6 ^ wh ‘ c1 ' 

snftuar StriBia w?4 d dS?.SS*5 c h ^f^. 

8 member (1931) and ho has also 
worked off many porsonol exnerien- 
A , -s . ces in Mo Brother Evelyn and in Ills 

novels. Honourably, he vows ho wlM 


Robinson and Jeky»— ^ 

Others calculatemy achieved « 

ness under their inf ^ n ^ r ,f hiri 
these difficult times 
had wildness thrust U P°? 
is therefore an 
to draw attention i once ' 
charms of what • 

dismiss as untidiness or 
There Is one tMnj [JJJS ib*' . 
me. Robin Lan S o F 0X ji/?^ rf'W*'. 
preface to the 1881 e .f 
Wild Garden, dated v- 

I possess this edition, wltn 
similarly dated, yet 
many respects from "' -, r 
gives. • • , f'Yv? 


mranmng scenery and switching 
* footlights. Wlien Baring 

On the 
spot 

GOULD and 
CREFFE j 

J^Kfnpllst ' 1 

j^sreer of Jinimy Hare 

®£9 Jo ri " : Unl wl*y of Texas 


not repeat himself in the present 

Volume, but tltb am be frustrating Waugh wrote his moro recent books, 
for tMe reader, who keeps coming b|Jt thac ha8 boen described 
across passages like: . .. then tod- jyfu Brother Evelyn. How would 

lowed two fantastic weeks when brother Evelyn have behaved in this 
there happened to me all the things nucsary 0 f literature ? Badly, 

that writers dream of having happen . f ear3i 

to themselves. 1 have written a des- , . , 

cription of it in My Brother Eve - The Best Wine Last Is the work 

jyti" of a Contented man, containing no 

For a writer of popular fiction, E* BanT §f 

^hglah'd^^e autitor valued brothei * 
siinrt ■ hood and 'conviviality enough ’8® 


been more discreet about tlie gal- 
lantries of a female cousin, for 
whom he acted os a sort of chape- 
ron 7 Need he havo named the 
well-known novelist who nipped in- 
to her cabin that night ? 

In Waugh’s America wc seem to 
be for ever meeting people, literary 
and otherwise, whose marriages are 
on the rocks, or heading Cor them. 
To kindle any interest in their 
affairs and party-goings is difficult; 
die author has been over-indulgent 
to the ghosts of his diaries. 

Though he disclaims having per- 
formed much iu the way of T ‘ duti- 
ful service to the Suite Mr Wuuglt 
served in both world wars. H« 
began the second with an otiose post 
in the British Exoaditionury Force 
as Intelligence Officer, Writer. Later 
he served in die Petroleum Warfare 
Department helping to stoge those 
pleasing, but not always successful, 
demo nst radons of how to set the 
sea on fire. In Baghdad ho was 
assigned at last to real Intelligence, 
work. His two years thero, he 
reckons, were worth five novels to 
him. In all, the war “ rejuvenated, 
refreshed and replenished him, 
as it did many others, and 
modest rank .ensured him the com- 
pany of yOuugav men. 

One would have liked to lean! 

' more about day-to-day life in die 
Macdowel! Colony, whore Mr 


to act with the decisiveness every- 
one had hoped for. Ou too many 
occasions, he could not make up his 
mind. 

Had Barina's term of office ended 
then, the judgment could only have 
been that lie was a failure. But 
three more years of governorship 
remained and in them nls construc- 
tive, Imaginative mind, Mis grasp of 
dte agrarian problems that underlay 
(and still do) the political goings-on 
in Africa, had their Chance to come 
into play. For the first 'time In 
history, the concept end practice of 
individual ownership of land was 
introduced. “ Rehabilitated ” Kik- 
uyu returned to their tribal 
surroundings to find an object to 
work for and on outlet for ambition. 
A man with his own plot of land 
could build for himself and Ids fam- 
ily a new and. with luck, prosper- 
ous future. All this was based upon 
a plan worked out by the director 
of agriculture, Roger Swynuer- 
ton, and his officers, and pub- 


throughout Ills life, he jotted down 
anything that caught his intorost arc 
crammed with a great diversity of 
facts — dogfish biology, sheep dips, 
Sudan debts: all facts, and all im- 
personal. Even letters to his wife 
draw back no curtains. So Mr 
Douglas-Home's job has not been 
easy, but he has done it well. His 
research has boon, thorough, the 
stylo Is Informal without being 
chatty, and his judgments are 
sound. He has had some thin Ice 
to skate round in the Kenya chap- 
ters and. in avoiding falling in, has 
also avoided some of the pertinent 
factors. Baring was never in any 
doubt as to who launched and, to 
start with, led the revolt. 

It is a stroke of luck that the last 
of the now extinct species Proconsul 
should have been such a perfect 
specimen of his kind. When colonial 
history comes to be ntu'died with 
the objectivity only time can pro- 
vide, this will he u valuable source 
book. Meanwhile, It is n goad read. 





to themselves. 1 have written a des- 
cription of it in My Brother Eve • 
tyn ." 

For a writer of popular fiction, 
Mr Waugh was born at the right 
1 1 me, when the American maga- 
zines - paid handsomely for short 
■stories. .These became his main 
support.- Dn<. the Riviera he -mixed 


MORAL CHOICE 


: with iSomOrsat Maugham, 

: Jtap. n**™* and die moderna ' brought up the children, while be 
i*dun .Hare was born in turned out his books hi hotels and 
' October 3, 1856. of York- Atlantic liners. After the Second 


becoirt,e a Freenlason. -Ho liked his 
brother authors sufficiently to 


r* n.m.j mw niau a uuuu 

V • s tt. warm-hfeRtfced Diiui whd. is 
endowed ’with, genuine, love v ^nd pity 5 
Observer . ■ ■ 


• ; .'-.-I 

; MaU^ahi :‘:; is'Hk- 'twcUlifuit, 5 , ; 
eompassiqiiate observ^ ^^/gv^r^ . f , 

- ^ record , ^ , a 

tantalizing bonne boifche' Titties Literary 
Supplement • .T 

WH. Allen 


"By. S. Peter Dance 


-- — ~ delectable piece of Pembrokeshire 
real estate which he bought for a 
song several years ago. Having 
- ■ — bought ' it he was left with the 


(RONALD LQCKLEY t 
'Oriblton.-,; . ■ • 

i ’^ imman and n^ural hlsinry of a 

. Dhistpated bj» C. F. Tunhjditfe.' R A. 

332pp. An.drd Deutscli. £5.95. 


V I 


» At 'R hondda Valley miner once 
isaid to Ronald Xdckley, « You are 
i« you are living in a tool’s 

paradise '*>: l Whatevev the reason for 
the comment, it. is one which Lock- 
. lev mwt; often have applied to him- 
restore., the, 
•neglected manor of, Oriehpn, a once* 


daunting prospect of making It habi- 
table end economically viable. With 
almost' no capital and Jittle practical 
assistance he succeeded, as those 
who have followed his other pioneer- 
Ing escafradeS'inlHht haVe expected. 
.But he had a vision which trans- 
cended these worthy aims. He had 
become the owner of a natural 
paradise, a refuge of wild life where 
foxes,- badgers, bats, buzzards, water- 
fowl and unusual plants Jived in 
narmonyi An' assortment of uncon- 
ventional '.human' characters gravi- 
tated to .Qrlelton to help transform 
tne overgrown estate into ia tidy 
nature reserve. Eventually it was 
takffti owr as a going concern by the 
vleld- -Studies' - Council,’ - who now 1 


{m iraiurt 

administer it as 8 contr . . .. i 

study. . . : r . e ndurluB 

One of Lock^.-*«{J - te niiJg 
achievements dwjg rlte ffi 


v»y oistuy ui 

L _ ng r wrae and die moderns. 
-?®° r y Hare was born in 
0ctober 3, 1856, of York- 
stock. His fatker was a 
manufacturer. 

l,| bobbv U S^ c S* lanc « Photography 
? 1884 ■ erooJt success 

few? ThltesS -SLii± 


Oklahoma! Too old 
remains a keen 


of. FEl'j (alwaya 
ayeD 'amJ 

for cricket, lie 
clubman and 


hmz 


World War, for tax reasons, he be- »»« iSf ScXr 

came a resident alien ur America .T^tliweforo 


oenopblle. ' What is he like as .a. 
guest 7 Because , I am • not 
unknown, I expect, a fellow dipper 
guest po kqow spmetblng about me ; 


at Orielton. He ^d, of 
book on Orielwrt, a shades tj' 
minntlon to fe 

achieve a -zrMramMtiav . 

. 1.0 likely to. I..t- Wtfin MM 
have been condp^.. oerfitff ^ 
its essential chann , ? style, 
frequently, oatW 4 ! )t‘!' 

rvvflr til® hard fS c ??, rerM.iP™!- 


•* natural that when 

War broke out 

S WrJSil?? c< ^ ve ? Among 

.Ejects , wefe earfv 


West Indies and an attachment for- plMsaii 
Ttfigfer. When fame' overtook him Amo 
the second' time editors sent < him ■■ to-:8ue 
about the world on aseigmuente and ■ Althoui 
the firms of Upton and GUbey gave was n< 
him a good time in return for ser-* was- to 
vices rendered. The . “ fair. - eubsis- of . Bet 
tence ’’ be earqod was " an essential 'going i 
requisite for the middle-aged man put' hi) 
who has not- abend oped the. claims. Alas, t 
of gallantry • ... where i 


overtook him- - Among his confessed’ mistakes was 
brs sentrhlm-' to sue Wyndham Lewis for Hbel. 
ligaments and 'Although -Lewis paid up, tiie strain 
d GUbey gave was not worth it Another error 


"Lying Is a fascinating and exceptional ly Important book. 

retleotlon ^ndlHumlnatrn^ example it made me under- 
stand . L. t he causee of lying and Its'co'risequenoes. sool^ 
andperaonal;^ ANTHONY USWI3. 


was- to write a novel- with' the aid 
of Benzedrine;, it seemed to -be 
'going splendidly,- but.th«'«drug.bad 
put' his critical fstJulties to sleep. 
Alas, there areipnges-in tfdd book 
whore his critical faculties have, for , 


, , 8J5 ,, XW ,, ^326ppJ 
■ Cloth. ISBUO BB627 954 0. 
■ October 14.L9.60. 1 , 


tliat those wrtf jJSHrilf 'It-'Ji 1 

SUMS* au'-Si 


rswmoiiT** ? uo - «« ‘lie riave, or gapanq-y . • ... U iuk» - 

iPlcturefl of the first tWi» hnnk Mr Waueh tolls' us -at -saruOj :otiier reason,, again deserted 

'sawss^iw^6^-s^? “ISSs 

■ ' 'j Bicfaa^qn^lfantrieA 4 iAiulTheE. pejtaps, have 


one stretch pf ■ fifty-seven lines con- 
tains fifty-seven sentences. " But one 
may forgive- much in. a <happy o«to- 
genarian. i i"< \ (-.iM—; 
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Letter to a 
King 

A Picture History of 
the Inca Civilisation 
Trans fated and edited 
from the original of 
Hiiamnn Poma 
by Christopher 
Dilke 

A unique record of the 
history and conquest by 
Spain of tho Inca civilisa- 
tion of Pcrti y written and 
iffustrated by one of the 
conquered Peruvians. 

The book contains numer- 
ous stylish and attractive 
drawings which reveal 
particularities of dress 
custom and religion. 

£1 0.50 1 0G I i n e i [I u s t rat i o n‘s. 

3 04 985001 G 

Christian 
Religion in 
the Soviet 
Union 

ChristelLane 

'Chrlstel Lane's book is a 
serious sociological study, 
Impressive In the depth 
and breadth of Its research, 
masterly in Its deployment 
of fact and qhllitng- in its 
Implications for Christiani- 
ty. Dr Lane Inspects her 
material dispassionately, 
assesses It objectively and 
writes about It with dis- 
tinction / Sunday Times 
£10.00 0 04 301084 9 

Persia: 
History and 
Heritage 

Edited by Professor 
J A Boyle 

In Persia: History and 
Heritage a team of eminent 
specialists In various as- 
pects of Persian history 
end culture have provided 
a surveypf the accomplish-, 
ments, political and artis- 
tic, ofahfghlygifted people 
Who have preserved their 
national identity over a 
period of more than 2,500 
years*; > 

All otfril si 
coloured plafeft a^etfibled 
from V^rlbug ; muse 


die ' coyeife of &; single 
volume, the reader Is pre- 
sented with ^ panoram^ 
of the Persian geniui froiri 
pre-history down to = the 
present day.,. ; 

Jfif pagies of colour, itliisr 
Hardback 
y ■ 0930073024/’" 

£4.95 P&per&atk 

0950073032' 



The passing of Storyville 

r 

By S. Schoenbaum 




Few American cities have such 

G otcntly romantic associations as 
ew Orleans, where plantaLion and 
liverboat cultures meet, and the mix 
of French, black, and Creole settlers 
has imparted an exotic flavour to 
delta life. Mention New Orleans 
and one thinks of the French Quar- 
ter. dinner at Antoine’s (celebrated 
in the title of Frances Parkinson 
Keyes’s romani/c novel), Basin 
Street tniil nil thm j.wz; and, Iji- 
leriy, .-l Streetcar Named Desire. 
With its tropically luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and the distinctive iron filigree 
work on the balconies of its old 
houses, New Orleans is still an 
astonish ingiy beautiful city. But the 
jazz has long since become a histori- 
cal phenomenon rather than ail ener- 
gizing musical force und much of 
the French Quarter has gone tourist 
honky-tonk. But even if no Proust 
of the bcignet has come along to 
recapture memories of the city’s 
belle dpoqitc, we do have the in- 
comparable music of Jelly Roll 
Morton mid the fairly recently re- 
vealed photographs, liauniingly evo- 
cative, of E. J. Beilocq. The latter 
appears as a principal character in 
Louis Malle’s new film, Pretty Baby, 
now on release in the United States, 
while on the soundtrack Bob Greene 
plays Jelly Roll in piano arrange- 
ments artfully retrieved from the 
composer's own recordings and ver- 
bal instructions. 

The setting for Pretty Baby is 
Storyville, the New Orleans red- 
light district ; tile year. 1917. By 
then the city bad long been 


- >■". *•;=• 

'-i .V* 

v <* • v : . -y *. ^ ; *• N * p- tl 

: '>m4 
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without sensationalism. HU ih-v 
are, for Anglo-Saxon 
leisurely ; it is rather liKg v 
a foreign film that 
made in English. SvS ivt ^ 
cnnwranian for almost a S'" ! 
Bergman films lingers on Si 
the rosy flesh and white wj 
eai-mems of Nell’s girls. 


What’s Hecuba to him? 

is untiling new t it is common in respect the universality and luima- 

_ r\ts.rar Tanlm wreck tragedy) ; nor is it very help- nity of Greek literature, Hmnl evi- 
lly UllVtl lapilH ‘Ml, It does not help women to find dciilly feels tliur n good rcvoliiLion- 

- ,e “l influence m addition to moral ury must scorn *■ the classics ’’ ns a 


By Oliver Taplin 

*r ihe end of Edward Bond’s 
impressive new play The Woman 

'r^ . Li..j nn ,iiA strip* find tho 


superiority, nor does it help men symbol of elitism and hypocrisy, 
to yield privilege or to live down . . . ■ 

their inherited burden of guilt. The . Vet his most important differ- 

cause of women is not served by tnce . m G, ' ec ^ tragedy is not, I 
i„ ■ . .i - susnect. a niultr-i- nf nmrl.ilit vt-L 


2 cJmnbfo The Dark sexist myths, in an nib liming Civtem- The biirde.. of anc.e.u tragedy 
his skin blackened by n life of into a unless statue. ,. fie u , ’ lhlS IW|1 


$V - ; 

.v 


Young prostitute in StoriwYfc, New Orleans, c 1912. From E. J. 
Bell oat's Storyville Portraits (83pp with 34 plates. Scalar Press. 
Paperback £4.95). 


'Slfsz? sus sis 

Sy astf jfv^sLSrts: 

ally Pietty Baby is a chaste film. K is Heros? The richest and 
Reporters have nevmfcl ri i most handsome bib In Athens, 
worried about the possibly wJ imperial centre built of silver front 
mntic effects the role o| ri*i ibosc mines. The play is political 
prostatute might have on Sbitli allegory and would be incoherent 
As she was, however, profeaioiuiv in any other terms. But Bond is ton 
discovered at the age of perceptive to present the issues in 
months and has been posing** black and white— or rather silver 
sinco for advertberaents-f^ and black— and the complexity of 


The circular stage of the Olivier 
Theatre is modelled on the theatre 


these cloiocnis arc so fjr sub- 
ordinate to the third that their 


nt Athens. But lias Bond drawn real primal emotional powers arc all but 
inspiration from the spring of Greek abandoned. The childlessness of 


tragedy ? There are perfunctory 
acknowledge moots of Euripides’ 


Isinene evAkes sbnie of the feel 
of Greek tragedy, but even then 
re aft ini t 


called long afterwards foe Alan 
Lomax t 

New Orleans .was the stomping 
grounds for all the area test 
pianists in the country. Wo had 
Spanish, we had. colored, we hnd 
white, we had Frenchmens, we had 
Americans, wc had them from all 
parts of the world, because there 
were more jobs for pianists than 
any other ten places in the world. 
The tspor ting-houses needed pro- 
fessors. dud wo had so many dif- 
ferent stylos that whonever you 
came td New Orleans, It wouldn’t 
mnko oiiy difference that you 
just came from Paris or any part 
of England, Europe, or any place 
— whatever your tunes worp over 
there, we played thpm in Now 
Orleans. 

• Joaz of course, antedates Storyville, 
bait rite district has been credited 
with estaWishlng tihe pianist as a 
special kind of Jazz performer. Mor- 
ton held forth os professor at Lulu 
White’s Mahogany Hall, while Tony 
Jackson — one of the few black 
artists the tight-complexioned Jelly 
Roll unstlntingjy adnrived— enter- 
tained the .customers- at Gypsy 
Schaeffer's. A Jackson song, writ- 
ten around 1913 and later bowdler- 
ized by Gus Kahn for Fanny Brice, 
furnishes the title for Malle’s film. 
Antonio Fargas, as the Professor, 
Sings “Pretty Baby" at the piano : 

Oh you con talk about your jelly 

rolls 

But none of them compare 


With .my . Baby’s I Pretty Baby of 

^rottiT|s*y be ihthei •: f o . } 

1 Foe a aiimla of decades prostitU- 
!twA; ; flourished, legally 'in. Story- 1 
\ y\m, Bu«lrteas boomed during the 
'. fh^int.7, the Navy 


.'Great 
• dud. 


to the hired black help. In some 
ways the routine resembles that of 
a rather jolly boarding house, with 
communal meals informally served ; 
except that die clients stream in 
endlessly— naval officers, smartly 
dressed Tulane undergraduates, 
Ivor king-class types, drunks, 
gamblers, bewhiskered ancients, a 
deaf senator. All manner of men, 
high and low, cadi ; all, that is, ex- 
cept blacks. 

Pretty Baby touches only inci- 
dentally on race, but there is a 
sequence In which the coloured 
servant, Ola Mae, separates her 
littla son from Violet as -they romp, 
not so innocently, In the baru. A 
church-going woman, married by the 
preacher, Ola Mae wIJl have none 
of such golngs-oa, and besides, as 
bUq points out, black folks are not 
entertained in the bedrooms up- 
stairs. Once made, the point iq not 
belaboured. 

Madame Nell, played by Frances 
Faye, rules firmly: no cheek from 
the girls, no cheques from the men. 
That she has seen much is evident 
front her make-up-smeared face. 
"There’s only two things to do on 
rainy days”, she observes ono wet 
afternoon, ** and I don’t like to play 
cards.” . Tho Hue Is worthy of Mae 
West, and with her Brooklyn accent 
she sounds uncannily like West. 
Into bliis cheerfully squalid opera- 
tion comes Beilocq (Keith Carra- 
dine) to take Me pictures. A sort 
of Toulouse-Lautrec of the plate 
cantera, ho photographs Hattie, then 
the other whores, and finally Violot. 
As Beilocq grants, lie neither hates 
nor loves; nls role expresses the 
detachment of art. So does the 
Professor’s, vaguely modelled on 
Jelly Roil. He makes wonderful 
music at die piano while his sad 
eyes take In the comedy of lust. . 

These two, Beilocq and the Pro- 
feasor, ore bystanders iu the film’s 
most elaborately orchestrated scene, 
when Violet’s virginity is auctioned 
off. The bartender and a black 
flunkey carry her in, clqd only in 
a white veil, on a cushioned silver 
plotter, vith a sparkler hi her hand. 
They merdi round the dinner table 
as musicians, bespoke for die deci- 
sion, strike up ; the clients, in 
white-tie evening dress, register 
appreciation. Violet looks forward 
to her initiation into the adult mys- 

dp p toa-'seasb 4. ^ [jfttey jjd - upstair* j 
we fipaif her ' Crv; : Of defWraUdh,' 
Afterwards the whdres gather rouiia 
hep prostrate, form, anxiously. Has 
she been hurt ?• Finally Violet looks 


form, as a train steams in, Mr Fuller 
takes family pictures with his 
Brownie box camera. Bellocq’s meti- 
culously posed creations hove given 
way to a philistine’s album of snap- 
shots. On the soundtrack the piano 
blues remind us of what has been 
lost and at the same time offer the 
bittersweet consolation of art. 

Not surprisingly, the self-pro- 
claimed or legally appointed guar- 
dians of nubile morality nave 
expressed loud displeasure with 
Pretty Baby. The film has run intn 
censorship problems in provincial 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. Why the 
outcry ? The territory explored is 
scarcely (so to speak) virgin. 
Another twelve-year-old, Lolita, lias 
long since emerged from between 
the preen covers of Girodias’s 
notorious Travellers Companion 
series to achieve the status of a 
modern classic, duly enshrined in a • 
scholarly annotated edition. Of 
course, movies featuring flesh and 
blood nymplicts nre something else. 
Still, Kubrick filmed Lolita in 1962, 
mid we have since had Jodie Foster 
as mi under-age prostitute in Scar- 
seso’s Taxi Drivor (197G). 

But that was before public appre- 
hension — surely understandable — 
about child pornography took hold. 
Nor lias the Polanski scandal holped 
matters. Moreover, Kubrick avoidod 
a head-on collision with tho taboo 
by casting Sue Lyon, a nubile fif- 
teen, as Lolita. Foster, as Scm-seso’s 
Iris, was younger and the director 
showed a satisfy! ugly strong sense 
of sin. Tlio opening scqucnco with 
steam from a manhole cover filling 
the screen immediately establishes 
that New York Is Hell — a view 
highly acceptable to millions 
outride the. city and not a 
few living there.- Scorsese's apocn- 
' lyptic finale, in which the 

E i otic taxi driver becomes a 
hero through repulsive vio- 
lence, has its ambiguities, but they 
are of the kind that tend to escape 
the vigilantes, MiaOle infuriates by, 


toothpaste, you name it— sbe 
conceivably had previous ogv: 
nilies to learn something ib 
prostitution. (“She models j]<l* 
every day after school ”, the sail) 
propaganda breathlessly repera, 
earning somewhere in the w,'. 
bourhood of $30,000 a year, iii£st 
that seems to be cuditq 
rapidly”.) If Shields Indeed «az£ 
in danger of being traumatized, tin 
will more likely follow bon tilth 
celebrity now engulfing her da 
from having worked with Mellt. 

Vet sho is splendidly gifted a 
well as beautiful, so the prifc 
attention, however mistaken it 
euiphnsis, is not wholly mlsdlmttd 
Carradino as Beilocq is motto 
matter. Those who knew hint w 
member Beilocq as waddling like i 
duck and talking to himself. Ask 
man, about five foet, with Darren 
shoulders and a wide “sndiw 
place ”, Ills enormously high hn 
head — lie was hydrocephalic— tun 
to a point. Ho spoke with i tHd 
French accent ; his hlgbfitiW 
voice, when he becama eowJ, 
sounded like an angry squnttfi 
Beilocq docs not seem to havewd 
resembled Cnrradlne. The ■ wu* 
attempts no accent; mostly ** 
content to be CerrHdine, W I J» 
sunmbly was selected because d® 
box-office chemistry. He 


image and ideal is the work’s great 
iirdigih. But Lii is makes it difficult 
—scarcely accessible to the common 
u«ple it champions. In particular, 
hint does the statue of Good For- 
iune stand for ? Most of the charac- 
ters live and die In the quest for 
this sutue ; and yet l for one was 
left unclear whether the question 
of its significance was answered, 
unanswered or unanswerable. Per- 
haps it stands simply for “ good 
(ortuno”, for the happiness which 
Sophocles’ Oedipus turns out to 
lack utterly, which no man has until 
he is dead. But then what bearing 
has that on class struggle and 
revolution? 

The Woman lias n Timon-like 
split structure, divided between 
war and peace, culture and nature, 
blindness mid vision. The first hair 
it set outside and within the walls 
of Tray— perhaps the most reverbe- 
rate setting in all our literature, 
though Bond chooses to dampen 
most of the harmonics. The 
ditwied, decadent city must fall 
» trtw that tlte now bright 
Athens with its disciplined culture, 
Jfi Is tv and order should be built. 
lire i only hope of avoiding the 
pnsrae, mindless waste of the sack 


JIccuhii and his Trojan Women, there is more affinity with Brecht, 
eyes are cut out Oedipus-fashiou, Mother Courage and The Caucasian 
lsmcne recalls Sophocles’ Antigone Chalk Circle me more truly influ- 
rn tlier than her own namesake, entlul nn Tho Woman than any 
But the ancients are chielly ex- Greek drama ; so, for that matter, 
{doited for comic anachronism and are l-alsiaff, Conolanus and Troihts. 
lor contemptuous gibes. The vaunted It may be a nitv that Bond lies 


Partheuuii squats oil the backs of 
women end slaves. Rather than 


It may be a pity that Bond lies 
not responded more to Greek 
tragedy, for he strives similarly to 








embody the univors-.il, to particu- 
larize the archeiypul. By diminish- 
ing the status of the individual 
and, above all, of the family he loses 
that direct emotional access to nur 
mi mis und so produces something 
too like a political tract, full of wise 
saws und modem instances. This 
may be exemplified hy his failure 
to manage really powerful and sig- 
nificant statecraft : the actions ond 
nhji-cis luck direct human mcniiing 
because they are political ciphers — 
for exnmplc the tuudul pyramid of 
ucturs that forms at one point in 
the play. Quadrophonic thunder and 
fountains of blood will never rival 
Clytemnestra’s red cloths or the 
knocking at Macbeth’s gate. This 
may be the best new play in the 
English theatre for sonic time ; 
none the less L hope very much thui 
Edward Bond will go beyond it. 
transf urmlng ideas into individuals 
and turning from hlood to tears. 

The Woman is in repertory at the 
National Theatre until October. 


Tinplate puslrp-CMtlcrs, 
available in thirty-six 
assorted animal-shttpes at 
8 pfennigs each : 
illustrated in the 1903 
catalogue nf Albert 
Frank of Munich , who 
dealt in kitchen ware 
and household gootfs of 
ull kinds and had 
branches in Berlin, Paris 
and London. From Aus 
tier KUcha uni 19CO (111 
pp. Munich : Kochbuch- 
verlag Heimeraiu 
Paperback, DM 19.80). 


Devoutly de Vriesian 


lnriy tn Esquire by 1936 be was 

nu.au iruu us disciplined culture, ^ • i/- still mainly writing verse ; nor will 

hi hn- and order should be built. By LtlC IvOnl Lho titles of liis first Lines novels 

Tfte M/y hope a£ avoiding the — But Who Wakes the Bugler (1940), 

P**rae, windless waste of the sack • ' The Handsome Heart (1943), Angels 

co merit to uc cariaame, *«. .'l*! 1 * ?P* compact between Ismenu, « when the frost is on the F an ,\ t , P eLter ( l9 44) — ring 

sunmbly was selected bocsuiedlif J5*jc of Eros, and Hecuba (the bumpkin ” Lo Uin eat cook” ^m^Harly in many ears None 

box-office chemUtry. He antot. queen we know and lovo). 1 hiUors let ^ him holler ” ■ ‘“■hieved a second impression, nor 

twSES «5 sesfir-Jte a 

"’wi.c, Qdlocn <Uod, ‘'“nfe ta?uw!W"to 

after 1938, ofghtymlno of tel e) ve 'cast (by Good cqilu iw idcnaflablo: " In defence -?«,.£.» « 10« came No flnH 

Ell°”«k np si l m. ,, i“ « "«2 1 filhSfoSk „ 0 rS 3B?SfiiP.J!“ **’ 

had ovor boon published, pw hjjl 


PTelimi navies of this book? Why 
does the heart in Tunnel of Love 
sometimes fade from bright rgd to 
dull gold ?), but tho more sober 
purposes of this exempldry work are 
never forgotten. 

By contrast, J. R. Hammond’s 
Herbert Georga Wells : an Annotated 


ail this 


(so far as is known) sny « J I huh 17gA triinov sdiroc 

other work survived. In Wjg I iu tieOrSSg,! r 

Museum of Modern Art ‘" "Si? 1 * Mw to win SlTf, and h 
Yo'rk made thirty-four ® f JSI sbdJq niflnlt * J V ested 


dramatization, or forward from 
schrockllchkcit ” ; but riiero ore 
loss resonant Items in the canon, 
and his Idoiaiors ond other inter- 


a little bit great ” and ” In the dis- 
tinguished company of the great 
humorists of this century, the likos 


a grave beauty. 

some of Bellocq’s cwnpqduoj* 

Prettp Baby, but Beilocq - ^ J. 
in his work drawn to VflJj 
A number of these 


gPl* Plants tho banner of Tree- f xpe ? ts * directional wobble 
j* m tlie guts of the handsome Jn riia flrst Instants of literary 
‘w. . ' me 1,and “ m .® lift-off, but this tme seomed to be 


up. with ' a n 


on. trembllpg 


his refusal to judge. 

i' He bos unsettled viewers before. 
In Let amants (1958) the bored 
wne of a ikbklustre newspaper pub- 
lirijar finds sexual fulfHmont with a 
young archaeologist to Brahms’s B- 
tlat major sextet for strings. 
In the end Malle denies his eudi- 
en^q.. : the older Hollywood-siy le 
• scene of T«dtty*nose rentindatlon ; 
•or, gather, flje renunciation takes an ' 
■ ftwwi. Jeanne Moreau 

■(this film made her reputation) 
gives up husbahd, child, and 
upper-cliiss respectability to drive 
off at dawn with her lover. Les 


illustrate ^ i - ^r* - nr ■...IHMd 
tive study, Storyirffle, iftw 

awr^sr. 

expect he made 

with Beilocq lu thad W&pt 

Malle found in Rose 

of a taped Jntorricift , ^ „|(t [ . 

Baby ’ ”, which furnlshea^ jL. 

Via lot’s story. In 

soniely acknowledges ^ 

there are other 

versity press book 

commercial film, J. .• 

tlUnk of ono. • ^iWhBt 

father was jast one 


v^ e men are brutish 
u I X? Ua ‘ 1 H « c ^bjv and Ismene 
nwl!i r e * lm oglnatlvo and uncor- 
erslmplify in 


ture bibliographies, he is legiti- 
mately concerned to do his nuthor 
some good ivhlle he is still arbund 
to benefit; but his scholarly objec- 
tives are clearly stated and largely 


mo y • —“SMittuyu «na untui- (inn uvm 

. 0 ^ s ‘ in Pllfy In order to Oglethorpe 
this underlying contrast Though no 


Contemporary 1 Verse from 
University, Georgia, 
was contributing regu- 


Computer Handbook for Senior Managers- - 

5* H <>yt . . .. 

‘ ni|e conccmraies oa ilvliu ibe/Mcuihc ihr bitlc needed .(* tfmlriiiift ; . 

tampuier ynd dm prpcuilhS 7unc>»n>.- jhf work, ft parikutorly iilcrulin i{i(i>H0ni where 
J wk of tefierallsed tleoKmlc data proceulni knowledge can be crlilrat 10 Hie exeidie of 
"*«odly. u U eiunilat foe execulivei In charge of funcUanafareak where company growili 
the InlrOducilon of computerised mcihodt for <hc flrti time. Ii Is Invaluable also 
'"'Meuilvet confronted wlih lho need for expansion or upgrading ol rudimentary 
..JJEJJJ* Optreilons Into Mphinlcated neiwoiks, serving Hie enure corporation siruciure. 
256 pain USuumttd tHJ3 


Methods of Research in Developmental 

a\ Research 1 Psychology, Strategies 

K.&ey . ' . , . .gnd Methods 

iwtintfri ' T. Achenbach ■ • • 1 

■ nip'by-sltp guide to • ' ' tNstmrnl Insiitnir vj Mtnal Health, V. S.A-1 

Uhlr iyp| cg ] problem* la . A comprchentlve KM covering r<M»rc)i In. • 

[■ iqe'arch, llliumied wfih , dewlonmenwl psychology. Beginning with I 

itiJ?!:5* l ?P , “ draw n from aciual - general Introduction of ihd ibtoreilcgr 

foundallon, and major view polmi, ibe lexi 
: no prio; knowledge . . moves lo g discussion of research jirniegles 

Ju TT ? Sf. miioced mgihemailci It . end the tuilailcal tools, und cordiides «i«h . 

- EH 1 fSmrn f U given 10 a detailed descflpitan of Ml ’ * / 

ihe eihk* or uclel 1 meibotfologlcal leelfnlque* used In conducting 
• tlK < ke ? Punctilog, and developmental research. The final chapter 

■ covers eihleel Ihwi In leseuch, 

WfcS’ 02-900! SO. J S20 pages ' . ’ *, 

flrw- • From The Free Press - ' ' 

llth» are available froift Collier Macmillan, ; 


Sabando 


budget, Marlas Malle’s first 


Bim. J. 7 tniuiiaicy ttnn 

J^tt sdtplct drawn from actual - 
ifcyorf.rt Jf’l**.** *e tleaiiy and 

• defined init ha 


bibliograpbee are In rho business of 
mnaufacturing factitious collectibles. 
Most of de Vrios’s work has boen 
unambiguously published in acces- 
sible places; though he has contri- 
buted to one limited edition and 
u Wished one pseudonymous poem 
iCarl Crane, advance and be recog- 
nized). Qtbpr goodies for. the; Ubllow. 

r. ;o’a hi*" Hreti bbfltk, , thAPrai-id 
“by Newqultit’s Counldnioint 
and die Time Rending Program Spe- 
cial Edition oE Three Men m a Boat. 

Bowden’s tasks are the identifies-, 
tion of true first editions, a full 

? > rioting history, and-^so often neg- 
ected, though the ostensible Jusfl- 
fiefttion of much, bibliography— the 
recording of textual changes, Here 
—(hough hd; apologizes for. often 
retying bn mqdtina collation— 4ie 
has been thorough: in translation 
frprtl periodical. to . voluqie publica- 
tion the real^estate prices in f SpHt 
Level ” are' brought up to dato; in . 
“Compulsion” a low new. putts are 
added. He records Whether Hie 
British edition Is produced by off- 
set, or bas been reset,, and in the 
latte c case 1 ivlibrtiqr the ' Original 
spelling conventions have, been; re- 
tained. ..(The . Gouabcz Ttmhel Of; 
Love shows “a somevyhat inconsiS- 
tent and puzzling shift' of colons and 
gebucoZons'?.) WOTerer^ara/ -onauKh' 
trifUng ; puzzles * to keep. * ‘book- 
persons happy, (where. Is a dust- ; 
wrapper , of Angels Can't da Better ? 
Whv. is tbart a caneol- leaf' ih- the. 


Bibliography of His Works (257PP. 
Garland FiibHriilng. $Z4) Is sadly In- 
adequate, ml though It half-plugs tdic 
gaps left by Geoffrey Walls’s 1926 
bibliography tuid the Wells Society’s 
oheckust. (fie perpetuates, incident- 
ally, the long-oxposod error about 
tho angel on tho cover of Tha Won- 
tierful Visit, which has given an un- 
juslifiod thrill to many a tyro 
Wellsian who thinks ho has a rare 
advance issue : It is tho copies with- 
out impels that are advance Issues). 
He largely ignores translations and 
united States editions, even where 
they may precede, as id the cose of 
Tales of Space ana Tune (New York 
1899), does not describe dust- 
wrappers or Hie intricacies oE bind- 
ing variants in, among others The 
Time Machine , Tha War m riie Air, 
and Tha Island of Doctor Moreau. 
Few textual changes nre recorded 
though these are frequent (there 
are tlu'oe verbal alterations anu nine 
of punctuation on pages 1 and 2 of 
the Gr asset and Dunlap edition of 
First Men on the Moon). The wrong 
date is given for the piiyertis omenta 
py. .Cancel loaves jsi Love ‘ana 
Mr^LawfshapiJ . Tha. '.Undvinjt iffraj 
•adtffn 

•reebraed. :»ifd so on. Nb acrotapt 
has been made to discover precise 
dates of pubilcaliob, pitnt runs, or 
to describe Inter -impressions. Iu- 
. stead of bedng arranged chronologic- 
buy, titles ■ are grouped, as Novels, 
Romances; Essays, Noufictiou Books 
arid so ou. (Books of which Well S’ Is' 
riot the' main mitiior are not even' 
Indexed). T be cJa^ssificadon leads to. 

. absurdities : Modem Russian ; and 
English Revolutionaries and , The 
New Rights of Man are. in separ&to 
sections, tiiougit uhoy are substan- 
tially the -Bemo boolf. : Biit tfliere aro 
soine Useful . acbievementri, . > Tho 
various coflected editions ora cd- 
. corded (though Mr Hammond does, 
pot know that one of these contains 
..the’ otherwise uncbfleoted Queer 
Story of BroiUttloiO’s Netbspaper),. 

■ There Is' d . Cs talogu e of Wells’s pub 41 
llshied H picihliaA ‘.'Ana therq Is 
'• mention of a privately printed pam- 
phlet, Dr CriHiVu ' ,t/p on ■ 7h e Tettch- 
■wjt Ut^twrsltp- for ' London.. 1892.- 
V Wdpdi precedes o3l : otber . published 
WOi‘k : -a pltijing 1 arali tcaf graduate 
' CtdJectars.- like Bio best Of grails, 

. pol one bas certainiyf^n it. M . 


Thomas Hardy: 

A Bibliographical 
Study 

Richard Little Purdy 

Richard Purdy’s book, first 
published In 1954, remains a 
unique and Indispensable 
contribution to the field of Hardy 
studies. U provides In full and 
with scrupulous exactitude all 
requisite bibliographical data, 
and also supplements the 
existing printed accounts of 
Hardy's life, gives the publishing 
history of his novels, short 
stories and poems, and serves 
as a companion to the whole ol 
his works. Out of print since 1975, 
it Is now made available again. 
Illustrated £12 

A Shakespeare 

Manual 

S. C. Sen Gupta 

This book contains six essays 
on Shakespeare criticism, 
encompassing Shakespeare's 
treatment of sources, his 
transformation of two themes 
handled by his contemporarles a 
Shakespeare the man, and the 
textual problem. An appendix 
contains a reprint of a little- 
known article by Sir Mark 
Hunter on the substance of 
Shakespearian comedy. £2-25 

Sailing Into the 
Unknown 

Yeats, Pound, and Eliot 
M. L. Rosenthal 

This book, In presenting fresh, 
sympathetic readings of the work 
ol Yeats, Pound, and Eliot, 
succeeds In showing Just what - 
was the nature of thb Individual 
achievements of these three very 
different poets: why they were 
modem poets, and why these 
great early pioneers remain the 
great modern poets. £6.95 

Women 
and Equality 

Changing Patterns 
In American Culture 

William H. Chat© 

Professor Chafe compares lh.e 
situation of women and black 
people In America, and while \ 
admitting the great differences Jn 
their conditions, he shows how in 
areas dealing wlfh social control 
- the .ddpcee Ip yWilch. white : : ; 

, mdjes have dominated Ihefr lives 
,'sjn a decisions -’th ey have had 
similar experiences. £6.26 

Annual Survey 
pf Commonwealth 
Law 1976 

Edited by H. W. R. Wade 
and Harold L Cf yer 

This la the twelfth volume of^i 
series with an established place 
' In the literature of the common . 
law world. The commentary It 
provided on many hundreds of. 
judicial decisions from most of ■ 
Jurisdiction^ of the ' 
Commonwealth, together 'with its 
collection of legislative material, 
ponstltute a unique work of 
comparative law. 236 
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Authors and 
Unions 

Sif t _The argument now raging in 
your columns, and the columns, of 
lesser journals, about the unlonwa- 
tion of writers Is beginning, sadly, 
to resemble a contest between the 
elephant and the whole : bom admir- 
able mammals, but constitutionally 
unable to engage in meaningful cou- 
flics. The two positions are admir- 
ably illustrated in the letters from 
Brian Altllss and Lady Antonin 
Fraser In your issue of August 4- 

Tim proponents of tin ionization 
sav : we ore arming the Society of 
An 1 1 tors with union status to enable 
it to deal more effectively with all 
those bodies, mostly themselves 
unionized and all of them powerful, 
with whom our members have to 
bargain. Only very few of our mem- 
bers arc large enough, or strong 
enough, to do so on anything like 
equal terms. (That may well he 
why a substantial majority of the 
members — being beginners or lesser- 
known writers — supported the 
move.) 

Their opponents say: writers are 
not suitable people to be unionized. 
If a union Is created, we fear — what 
do they fear? A closed shop and 
censorship says Antonia Fraser. 
Shop stewards said a writer In The 
Times. What else ? Gauleiters and 
riiinoceros-hidc whips ? 

But tdi« fact that these fears are 
imaginary (I will believe in them if 
anyone will explain exactly how a 
closed shop for writers is going to 
work) does not mean that they do 
not exist. The people who nave 
expressed them are all intelligent 
and thoughtful people. This seems 
to me to be the crux of die matter. 

The very idea of trade unions 
has become . loathsome to many 
thinking people. Mo doubt this is 
tho result of excesses by their 
lunatic fringe and I deplore that it 


should be so. Union is strength. 
Yet the very idea that the weuk — 
in this case the majority of nuthors 
— should arm themselves with it in 
their sn uggle to make a living has 
evoked a feeling almost of horror. 
I can only trust that upon calmer 
reflection others will not be temp- 
ted to follow Antonia Fraser's 
example. 

MICHAEL GILBERT. 

5 New Square, Lincolns Inn, 
London WC2. 

Sir, — The ludicrousness of the 
proposal to turn the Society off 
Authors biro u union cun be grasped 
by anyone tv ho cniisidcrs for a few 
moments the possible situations that 
might arise (Letters, August 11). 
Authors in this country are not 
bound to a monolithic state publish- 
ing house, but to a large and 
extremely varied number of inde- 
pendent publishers with whom they 
have individual contracts each of 
which they or their agents have 
worked out and bargained about 
together. If one author is scandal- 
ously treated by his publisher and 
he complains to the Society of 
Authors, what could happen If it 
has become a union ? Would the 
society declare a strike, and 
demand that all authors “withdraw 
their labour”, i e, refuse to go on 
with the books they are writing, 
until the publisher in question 
mended his ways ? Hie vast 
majority of authors work hi dieir 
own homes mid tlieir own time 
and have no weekly or monthly 
salary, so the problems of monitor- 
ing let alone picketing such a shrike 
— wellj die mind boggles I 

Again, If the dispute went on 
long enough, the authors would 
probably be in breach of dieir con- 
tracts, and tbe publishers would 
obviously have the right to seek 
legal redress. And if some authors 
refused to join the strike, and went 
on writing their books, what sanc- 
tions could the society possibly 


exercise against them ? I can 
think ut' none, except perhaps that 
the rest of the society’s members 
would righteously refuse to touch 
their books. As, in my experience, 
authors do not buy one another's 
books, but wait until they are sent 
review or complimentary copies, I 
do not think such n sanction would 
make any dissident author tremble. 

I am arguing as a writer of books 
rather than of scripts or plays, but 
when the occasional invitation 
comes for me to write or speak for 
the media, I have a reliable agent 
whom I find well able to bargain 
effectively on niy helm If. 

Of roursc, if there were n closed 
shop and the primers were roped 
in to “ black ” a maverick pub- 
lisher or a non-union author . . . 
but no, Brian Aldiss has already 
said that such a concept is abhor- 
rent to him and liis committee of 
management (August 4). However, 
as things are today, die closed shop 
seems to follow unionization as 
night follows day, and Mr Aldiss 
and his committee cannot bind their 
successors. 

JOHN LEHMANN. 

85 Cornwall Gardens, London 
SW7. 

Sir,-— To many members of the 
Society of Authors it will seem the 
greatest pity that some distin- 
guished writers are resigning, not 
because of any real change in the 
character of the society, but from 


no more — that their fears might be 
realized ; by staying in they could 


joHNsimmT 

corns 

Living with a Stranger 

A Discourse on the Htfitia n Body 

1 1 cannot imagine Low anyboJv could rc.nl this book 
without joy.* Bernard Levin. 

7 licTinie$ _‘ ' ■ : ■“ ' / 

‘eloquently learned . . . read him fron i Breath to 
Epilogue* Ronald Blythe, 

r l 1 ic Listener 

'Coliis is a raster of the imagination’ • 

Arthur Caldcr-Marshnll , 

Tiwes Litcnvy Supplement 


seems a little premature to start 
girding one’s loins for samizdat. 
(For this year I am chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Translators Association of the 
Society of Authors ; this letter is. 
however, a personal expression or 
opinion.) 

GEORGE UNWIN. 

Harold's Hill, Chun, Farnhum, 
Surrey. 

John Dewey 

Sir, — In ills review of John Dewey 
Reconsidered (June 2), C. K. Grant 
writes that “Dewey had no interest 
In logic ", Dewcnr edited and con- 
tributed extensively to one book on 
logic (Studies in Logical Theory, 
1303) and wrote two others ( Essays 
in Experimental Logic, 1916 ; Logic : 
the Theory of Inquiry, 1938). Chap- 
ter twenty of die Inst of dies a books 
deals with mathematical discourse 
and attempts to account for die 
abstract character of mathematical 
propositions— what Dewey calls die 
absence of “ existential reference”. 
Tn the course of this discussion 
Dew$y explicitly allows for the pur- 


suit by mathematicians of internally 
generated problems : "As mathema- 
tics developed, the problems were 
set by mathematical material as that 
itself stood at the given time”. Yet 
Grant claims that Dewey's prag- 
matism does net provide for “ in- 
quiry for ‘its own sake 1 , divorced 
from the solving of [practical] prob- 
lems that present themselves”. Fur- 
thermore, in his Art as Experience, 
Dewey points to the presence of 
aesthetic quality even in such activi- 
ties as science and l>uvincss — which 
for Dewey means precisely that such 
activities are sometimes pursued for 
dieir own sokes, 

ROBERT PALTER. 

Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, Austin, 
Texas 78712. 

F. R. Leavis 

Sir, — May I correct two points 
made by Q. D. Leavis in her letter 
(August 4) ? 

We did write to Mrs Leavis ask- 
ing if someone could come to see 
her in connection with a docu- 
mentary film we hoped to make 
about her late husband, but there 
was, of course, no question of our 
“ demanding " her cooperation. 
Also, when I wrote to Mrs Leavis 
I did not say that we would persist 
regardless of her opposition. 1 
did not agree with her view that 
“anyone who Is likely to be inter- 
ested in Dr Leavis*s work and is 
likely to profit by It already knows 
of it ”, and explained that we might 

S o ahead with the film in the end, 
ut this would not be because we 
took her views lightly, nor would 
we be acting out of defiance. 

There the matter rests for now. 
If those whb admire the work of 
F. R. Leavis Will not talk to us, we 
cennot make the film in any case. 

I still can’t help feeling that that 
would be a pity. 

WILL WYATT. 

■ BBC Television Centre, London 
W12 7RJ. 

‘A Play of Passion 5 

Sir, — Reviewing my novel A Play 
of Passion (August 11) J. B. Broad- 
bent says it is a " precursor ” to 
Flesh wounds which was published 
in 1966. This could make it seem 
that I wrote the novel about 
adolescence before 19G6, but this is 
not so — the new novel was written 
recently. Mind you, I am getting 
confused myself now, as I am writ- 
ing at the moment about Paul 
Grimmer Qt tiro age of six in 1929, 
while trying to get two other novels 
published about his experiences 
from 1947 to 1961. 

Professor Broad bent, actually, has 
got one part of the novel wrong. It 
isn’t "Dr Benvis " who befriends 
Paul Grimmer but an imaginary 
don called Hally-Wlvicker. The 
latter is meant to be a composite 
of those dons of a traditional kind 
who, however much one’s super- 
visor scoffed at them, turned out 
to be superb in a personal crisis. 

DAVID HOLBROOK. 
Longacre, -Haverhill Road, Staple- 
ford, Cambridge. 
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Guido Almansx Is the author (with 
Bruce Merry) of Imimitazioni which 
has just been published by Coopera- 
tiva Scrittori, Milan, 

Wilfrid Blunt's most recent books 
are The Ark in the Park, 1976, and 
Splendours of Islam , 197G. 

•- 5 

„ ’ Christopher BvTlrr is a Student of 
-■ Christ Church, Oxford, 

'L. M. Cullen is a Lecturer in His- 
> tory gt Trinity. College, Dublin. 

' . Gavin Ewart's ' collections of poems 

Include No fool like an old foal , 

. 1 1970, and' Or Where A Young Pen- 
. ! , ' .gain Lies Screaming, 1977. • 

GRTFnniJs a , research fellow 
of Christ's Cojlege, Cambridge. 

Desirbe Hirst is the author of 
■Hidden Riches : Traditional. SmihoL 
’ irntfrom the Renaissance to iBlake, 
1964i; i- ■ 

.. Elspbih; HuxLSvfs; books include 
• ; Livingstone and his African Joum - , 

' I97fe ^ 7 ^’ ^ nd FlarcnC0 Wshtingale, 

4 1 j? 1 ®, Kbatino is the author of The • 

:• /» Victorian Fle-> 

■•if-- S’ S ’ books:' include The :■ 

«rr • of ■ Gretik Myths, 1974,'. odd 

, Honter find the; Ordl Tradition, 1977. 


The Class of Lacan 

Hi? i^ci^-'s 6 p | a^f ,! \ 8 
accurate account (Julv 2Ri,i “i? 
year’s Essex 

sociology of literature i 8 „£** 
The coufcreiicc was not as rS l 

mak « f5S 


For example, the final 
session was dedicated tn 
siim of _ Hegelian /Marxist lfc 
debates in Germany i n the ® 
The theories of Gramscl Kr B .» . 
C and well bulked Srge ViB 
contributions to the conferenw £ 
only wns there no overwbdi*; 
French dominance thh St 0 * 
c ?rc ful review oF 

reviewed in your page;) 
roven that debates had WrrS 
Marxist, with the emriaiTS 
history and politics rather ihn 
abstract theoiy Homberger’j dSa 
to use the conferences us*!* 
vanes of the state of the lntellmtf 
left is symptomatic of the im 
stance he affects to criticize • iW 
replacement of concrete hinswi 
engagement by theoretical fajkb 
mongenng. Perhaps a prerieurf 
our next conference—" 1642 : TV 
Constitution of the Bourgeok Si 
iDtodw 

behind the Essex project and h 
place within the intellectual Ufa 4 
the British left. 

In the first place the sukhli 
of next year's conference sbooK 
suggest the extent to vifaldi At 
" class of Lukdcs ” and die *dui 
of Lacan” have not lost h 
“ ability to communicate with eaA 
o titer it is imperative that Aa 
ahistorica] tendencies of die lane 
ian model of the constitution d 
the subject be articulated upon 1 
historically specific account of tk 
evolution of the bourgeok co» 
sciousness. To dismiss thh, u 
Mr Homberger implicitly doer, u 
theoretlcism or eclecticism would be 
to misunderstand totally the theo- 
retical and political ambition! d 
the Essex programme, which assn 
to mediate a historical conjunct® 
and its discourses through model 
theoiy and vice versa. This is wj 
far from either a " fedshizatioi 
of the "given" toxt or a “ critical 
fantasia" born of the vertjgfaM 
application of "now" concepts u 
“ old ” material. To give m 


Duncan Maclbod is the author of 
Slavery, Race and the American 
Revolution, 1975. ■ 

Eric Partridge’s most recent books 
are The Gentle Art of Lexicography, 
1963, and Catch Phrases , 1977. 

Alan Ross is the author of The 
' West' Indies - at Lprd’a^ 1963. 

S. SClTQErtBAUM's William Shake- 
speare was published last year. 

, Peter \ Scupj jam’s collection of 

poems, The Hinterland, was pub- 
lished last year. . . 

David Snow is the author of The 
Web of Adaptation , 1976. . 

W. B. Stanford is Regius Professor 
of Greek at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Oliver Taplin’s The Stagecraft of 
Aeschylus was published earlier this 
.year. . . . 

E. Sj.TuRNBi.fB the author of Ainaz- 
mg Grace, 1975. 

John White is a Lecturer in Ameri- 
at the University of 

:! S A Y? Wwpk Is Associate Editor of 

Aj^n Voung is the editor oLE dgell 
f otd. Opinldns, the 

serond volume of which wllf be 
published later tiiis year. 


1 lie stutus of the biblical text ff 
Da Doctrina Christiana is etidap 
of Just wlint extent " fotishization 1 
“ critical fan tn si a ” is endemic 
bourgeois thought and 
liractice. (Tlie vexed wsv® * 
“ idolatry ", for instance, cannot J 
meaningfully viewed . wthln j? 
rdllgious domain to die ajouto 
of a consideration of its slgnlmffij 
within the structures of ponw 
“ representation To . work : 

retically on tlie discourses « “J 
Civil War is to togage.wlmj* 
ideological and poUticad 
which still constrains riW 1 • 
practice today, - j 

Perhaps the easiest warjosg 
the kind of programme « 
like to have next yeuWM* 
to mention a few of tne 
which have already jfSSV 

“ The writing of the BriJJ ■ 

“ Sites of discourse : 
ells and Pulpit”, "The jgjSe 
representation ”, T ^ e 
angler or the anatomy 
news leisure and wjwJOJg 
ducts of the bourgeois 
and “Legal and state WjgV 
writing”. Clearly we ®/i|jbat 
to impose orAodm-afiTW 


writing Clearly we 
to impose orthodoxies) 
do we want .a simpi^i w rrr- ■ 
of dusty monograph*.' .^abl! 

Mr Homberger f^i/vear I' 
right to sense a crisis 
the evidence of ». fl 

of “ quito traditional 
literary scholarship sd 

practice ” — practice* ^ ^ 
dominate the teochins 01 Bf RU 
tore throughout .- But 
educational gjhn Bw* 

solution is not .porop** 

back, nor • a ' j** R ,ther,J 
thinker " . p^JSs.^ 

inrite an early after ' JJJJg $o * 
the lines we nave JJJJricrlv® P 
a coherent jnd. 


Iversity .’of, 5 a* JsQ.i 

rk, .Co/ebe^tar CM J- 
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As Australian as a meat pie 
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C. A. WILKIiS : 

A Dictionary of Australian 

Colloquialisms 

j32pp. Routiedge mid Kegan Paul. 
£7.95. 


A Dictionary of Australian Col- 
loquialisms is a sizable hook, of very 
good value ; rather mure importantly 
jt is also a notable book, scholarly 
m very readable. The author does 
not subscribe to the view that, to 
be serious, a book needs to be sol- 
emn, h'uonourlcss, and intolerably 
heavy going. 

G. A. Wilkes, born in 1927, be- 
came the foundation Professor of 
Australian Literature, then the Chal- 
|is Professor of English Literature, 
in Australia’s oldest university, that 
of Sydney, founded in 1850, just 
three years earlier then that of Mel- 
bourne. It is to his advantage that 
lie knows both Britain and tho 
United States rather well. Like all 
die best of the present generation 
of Australian scholars, he is a “ citi- 
un of tho world ”, a victim neither 
to chauvinism nor to parochialism. 

Nor does he belong to that small, 
«i noticeably influential, group of 
New Zealanders who have done so 
nuch for the study of Australian 
English and of the English language 
n a whole in Britain and the Com- 
monwealth. (The problem of why 
h small a country with so small a 


nl'.Y'ln ’ ’i' Hl> tiid uni 

itL-il to be sn mi., k-si: lie merits 
praise, not a mere pulite demurrer. 

,vj,E? ,n . SC(; l!,Hl F'ofessnr 

W , « s r , e B ,ir ds the use nf “low" 
and vulgar" i„ my Dictionary of 
ctinng ns old-fashiened. But, however 
tolerant we are, “ old-fashioned “ 
letams lK meaning for all except 

the Jowest mid most vulgar mem- 
uers of u permissive society. The 
lowest common denominator 
lemanis the lowest. 

I have deliberately refrained from 
gulling the amlinr’s inti-oduciiuii of 
ns nicely selected examples. That 
introduction is to be read by every 
user, every enjoyer. My choice of 
terms is Idiosyncratic, yet not un- 


By Eric Partridge 


just ; much less is it arbitrary or 
careless. J 


bndens are so very keenly aware 
d{ their geographical, political, cul- 
lural, and educational position that, 


probably subconsciously, they have* 
reiolveo to maintain tlieir indepeii- 


dence— especially of Australia— on 
the one hand, and on the other, to 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
the language, whether written or 
ipoken, of the United Kingdom; 
nwrtortr, they feel that they need 
to develop a sense of perspective 
and proportion.) 

JJe tide of Professor Wilkes’s 
tootembracea and depends on a 
“Wttogical convenience and 


But—" cutting the cackle and 
commg to the horses "—I have par- 
ticularly noticed the following. Some 
are slang, some are colloquialisms. 

From Cat S h Erases ; they range 
from the underworld to the Senior 
Common Room. Professor Wilkes 
will. I hope, forgive me if, where 
applicable, I differentiate their stn- 
" I,d excu se me if I appear to 
include a preponderance of catch 
£,L aSC .\, ; son ' etl iing I do, not be- 
ca sc the subject vastly and vitally 
conceins me, but because Austra- 
llans delight and excel in ibis parti- 
cular linguistic phenomenon. 

7i i‘ e f tiiiniisi 
M CS “ ,eta P llori cal isolation as 

lYioTaiu ,on .? l, W dumty is 
literally applied to an outside privy 

especially in country districts. The 
term seems to have got into print 
a very long time after it was first 
used in Australian speech. Profes- 
sor Wilkes cites the phrase for 1952. 

JSfJ 1 *?, WD r r . d ’^Veiled to Australia 
w'tii tlie First Fleet in 1788. Ex- 
actly how long the phrase has exis- 
ted is not known. That Is the trouble 
with words and phrases of lowly 
origin : they may have arisen a 
century or more before any scholar 
any journalist, any inquiring ob- 
server thinks to record diem. 


apples, in gund nr, I or, sui'ce'.sful 
i,ns *lf. unshod since the 
1940s. Wilkes suygesis iluu iis u rig in 
lies wilier 111 apple-pic aider ur in 
apples and spice, rhyming slang f,.r 
«icl* in its nuance "delicious", un 
Australian variant of ilie British 
apples and rice. He is probably 
MgiH. tentatively I propose a ciif- 
fcrenL origin : the ponularity of Liic 
npr>le in Anslralia where, 110c only 
m Tasmanm. the tree is intensively 
cultivated and the fruit is highly 
appreciated; unr are all apples 
green some being rosy ; alihnugli 
nut roses all the wuy ”. 

Australian as q. meat pie (usually 
jwth the expectably preceding as). 
intensely and unmistakably Austra- 
lian in appearance and attitudes, is 
of comparatively recent growth. But 
it must strike inhabitants of cooler 
countries as an extraordinary phrase 
to mean what it does. The people's 
choice of metaphor never ceases to 
amaze the more wary, better- 
informed members of tliat same 
sociepr. Once a fantasy has become 
a habit, n mental fact, there’s no 
point »» trying to argue with Its 
holders. 


■’ <*1 ih.ii ii rupi'DiiucL'S the 
L'juibtuiii rudiiplicut ion und ihe 
i fiyiiiinu , or ussiniiiiiiii] nature nf cir- 
tiim syllables, not due, i ihfnk, 10 
.my deep iiuiur pneticisin buL to ih- 
comparative poverty of the vocal.n- 
lury— a Mriciure lhat does nor. 
However , apply ir, manv uf rhe 
trequeiii ill roe anti, less frequent 
iniir sylhibled mimes. For instance 
iwo I once knew well: the town 
calluil liioii’voiuha and tlie township 
01 Liiinhiwiia. 1 


Back o(of\Bourke should be 
aligned with this side of the black 
stump. Hay , Hell, and/or Bool i gal, 


«»ti Wo op -Wo op (here dated 1«98| 
1954, 1901, 1926 respectively) as the 


SKlSSV 1 ? f - 0m Aa autJ ior’s mid 
publlshere’ desire to avoid u cum- 

nnri f&dinnMi.. ■ ■ 


&V-4 dccr.p: 

°,L ti’e subject-matter. " Col- 
Mallsms , is here an umbrella 


t ~ un uinureria 

J?5.J plus colloquialism 

“ tne narrower sense of “speech 
between slang and 

fiphr^f aaan EngIish *' P lus 


Dunny shortens chumakin or, 
better, dunnuken, often debased to 
dimfiijegcii or -gen, which origina- 
ted 111 the revealing form dannaken, 
which com limes the very old and 
far-spread ken, a place, with tlatma , 
dung, especially huniHii dung. Tlie 
fiti'l turni may be presumed to have, 
in the sixteenth century, been 
brought tn Britain by the gypsies, 
who also brought kun from the 
Orient, where ken and khan covered 


earliest appearances in print, must, 
all of them, have occurred in con- 
versation much earlier; they are 
picturesque, vigorous, characteristic- 
ally Australian — aud very well re- 
searched and treated by their re- 
corder. To ^et their full flavour, 
most readers in Britain may require 
a httle geographical and topographi- 
cal Information. Bouike is a small 
town m northwestern New South 
Wales ; Hay, also small, in south- 
western NSW; BooJlgal, another 
western NSW town, given a place in 
folklore bv A. B. Paterson's poem 
“ H'ny, Hell and Bnoligal ” — compare 
the lines in his “Rio Grande' 4 Lnsi 
Race" (19fl2) : “Oh, send us tn mir 
just reward/ 1 11 Hav or Hull, lint 
grucioiis Lord, /Deliver us from 
Booligni I ”, Professor Wilkes might 


A congruous pair of catch phrases 
consists of buck hi the cactus and 
Sydney or the bush, whh which 
compare what tlo you think this is ? 
or wAflt s tins — bush week? The 
tirst indicates an intense, nostalgic 
desire to get back to one's familiar 
haunts, usually away from the city. 
It would be absurd to employ this 
?' ,. a , horn-and-bred " urban type ” 
holidaying In the counti'y and to 
apply it to a longing to return to 
Sydney or Melbourne or Adelaide 
or wherever. It forms one of tlie 
comparatively few Australian catch 
pi 1 ruses originating in a radio or 
television series; another la con 
tins, yowtg •Any! Sydney or the 
bush, with the vuriant, it will be 
apdnep or the bush. Indicating a 
desperate attempt to make one's 
fortune, for instance by gambling 
on rue stock market or by betting 
on a horse, and thus to be able 
w live in the State capital ; failure 
will eutnil a return to "tho bush”, 
the sparsely settled — or any other — 
country districts as opposed to city 
or town ; in short, " all or nothing 
It Is no accident that New South 
Wales, especially Sydney, provides 
so much Australian slang or other 
informal English : they are the 

pioneer stale, the largest city of 
Australia; so let us not impute 


"any person nf buti uiilt-Hup. Imd- 
haims", a 1 sense now siiglitlv 
nld lint . A at Kelly h<, came 
Aiisit'iilinii 1 liyining swing fur 
Ik My; N«d Kc-lly's life was success- 
fid y fi lined. M.*> g,„„c as Ned 
Kelly, actively cur ruin, i-> applied m 
any male extremely plucky mid 
insouciant (Wilkes). y el , i\, v a ]“ 
jus notoriety, Kelly yields in Uuth- 
ley in colloquial pnpulai iiv. The 
nutiior suys, "origin obscure", lint 
is it? Often known as " ilm wild 
white man ”, William ISucklev svus a 
convict who, in 1803, escnpiitl from 
the convict sculcmcm ui Pori Phil- 
hp and lived tliirty-iwn yoars with 

in i I n«' res ' J He ,. ga V e UJ* 

ffti hved until 1856 
(Wilkes). Marcus Chuke (1846-81? • 
author of that famous novel about 
Australian penal sett lenient. Far the 
Term of Hi s Natural Life (3874), 
wrote an article, " Buckley, the 
Escaped Convict \ which was in- 
cluded in his fascinating Stories of 


Australia In the Early Days, pub- 
“sued posthumously In 1897. Tho 


phrase Buckley’s chan cv has such 
variants ns hope and show and 
especially two chances— mine and 
Buckleifs ; it has long been short- 
ened to Bucklers, us in not a 
Buckleys. Moreover, it has “ lived " 
much longer than (ust eamn ,» Man 


much longer than («s) game as Ned 
and in, I’d a ay, rather more 
widely known. Anyway, both men 
and both expressions seem to bo 
certain of a place in Australian folk- 


lore, whatever usage’s final decision 
wdil'l be concerning their linguistic 
longevity. 


Before discussing more Australian 
catch phrases, I shall interpolate a 

Pawi PamAKH A nfit 


any unseemly partiality nr prejudice 
or 11 ti scholarly regionalism to 


Professor Wilkes, unc of tho most 
unpyrochiul nf men. 


Rather different from tlie pre- 
ceding pair is what do you think 
1 his is — bush week 'r as “a protest 
or complaint '* (Wilkes) or "the 
time-honoured Chant of derision *' 


few famous Australian single words, 
ull treated satisfactorily, and most 
of them admirably, by Professor 
WUkes. The (To) but tie and lieu tier 
have considerable sociological and 
anthropological significance and im- 

E ortauce. To battle is in struggle 
&rd. with grant tic termination and 
Indefeasible courage, 10 make a liv- 


fittinfly have noted fiha>t this phrase 
iind. Indeed, the three lines, have 


ing in tlnumiug conditions, us, far 
instance, tho cockics " or small 


farmers do at all times .and notably 


been very closely modelled upon 
tho old English proverb, from Hell, 
Hull and Halifax, Good Lord deliver 
us. 


(Sidney Baker), or as in Seeforth 
M ach.cn He’s moving war navel, 
Dead Men Rising, 1951. " F»H In j 


during the often hoartbren kingly 
long droughts ; a battler is one who 
struggles on, whether iu town or 


an uggwa on, woetiier iu town or 
country. (I had tho honour, as a 
boy, of meeting A. H. Davis, better 
. knowu as “Steele Rudd", a friend 


Snap 1 11 to it, you let of old women. 
Pull your fingers out, now! What do 
yon think this is? Rush week?” 
This notch phrase, which originated, 
I think, during the 1930s, refers to 
a my tilt col and. by implication, 
annual festivity, not to a specific 


In this side of the black stump, 
that mythical object represents “an 
imaginary last post of civilization”, 
first appear lug in print in 1954, yet 
heard by mo In 1924 during a brief 
revisitation of Australia; even then 


*£,^3 introduction is com- 
I Wish it had been 
becaufff *1 lon 8. not only 

•dmirniii. i. ^°V ld . havo remained 

ffheinma 1 0 S u beCQUSB WOUld 

“W Decoma rather tnora informa- 
vf , Instructive. Professor 
3£ h EJ ,aan £ar t0 ° modest. All 
bBnSu ^ V9n "l® re consi, lters 
*til-judo^rf 1 j/ rom bl * temperate, 
Sw«d d su d tS.® tIy P 01 ^* BO°d- 

ibflt H^ B Sl i mrna ^” s an ? Pe-rcep- 
a 0ne those historians 

, most complimentary 
it ■liibff C }h£ . wh °. saturated in 
<% 22 and symnatheti- 

-nSei£?%f .it, _in stead of being 


mi extruordimirily large region ex- 
Lending from Arabia eastwards. The 


gypsies, whose language was ulti- 
mately derived, via Hindi, from 


of my father’s, and perhaps the best 
exponent of whet life on u small 


wuiivcu, via rimui, rrom 
Sanskrit, contributed to the vocab- 
itiniy of the under world of London 
and to the dialect of most of the 
countryside they roamed ; that con- 
tribution has never been adequately 
determined, the reason being that 
it demands a wider knowledge than 
Is currently fashionable. 


Apples, especially, in she's, or 
she II be, apples, and In everything/s 


as a well-established expression, and 
now belonging to Australian folk- 
lore. Different Is Woop-Woop, “ ail 
imaginary place which is a by- 
word for backwardness and remote- 
ness. Sometimes defined as 'where 
the crows fly backward, to keep the 
dust out of their eyes"', recorded 
in J. Vance. Marshall’s Timely Tips 
to New Australians. Tills term, 
which is intentionally derogatory, 
arose as a satirical neologism Imita- 
tive of so many Aboriginal place- 


evont, ns tho fact that or Christmas 
is sometimes added has led the un- 
wary into supposing. It is not 
entirely fanciful to picture a non- 
Australian social historian hi, say, 
2078, going badly wrong, tlie more 
so because neither Baker In 194S 
nor Wilkes In 1978 mention this 


particular myth. (Only that well- 
known amateur ” authority, Mr 


Practitioners of Silence 


* IIbIm , mucn ractually as 

‘CSfiX 1 ml8lnter P re «ti°n 
fedoS fi u morB d £ 0SeI * «-W»V 

^ll£?‘- H * says, for example, 
fc ?J2 0 F S expression^, ■ wherever 
M J* citified as such, are 


So much that happens happens In 
tho gaps between, the spaces. 


_ , — HUbiiviiij} aria 

Barry Prentice saved me from this 
particular infelicity, as I took pains 
to intimate In the Supplement to A 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconven- 
tional English.) 

Professor Wilkes, like tho late 
Sidney Baker, has dealt entertain- 
ingly with those phrases which con- 
cern minor events in Australian his- 
tory. At least two of them deserve 
to be particularized: Buckley's ha _, 

chance and (as) game as Ned Kelly, 


farm — it happened to be on tlie 
Darling Downs — wns, not merely 
tuns like ; ho became a civil servant. 
On Our Selection is probably the 
best of Ills rural stories.) As for so 
many of the colloquialisms -Included 
here, tho ear lies L printed source is 
tho prose and verso of Henry Law- 
son. One of the best navels on tho 
subject of “battlers" is Kyiie 
Tennant's Foveaux (1939), yet her 
The Battler* has been omitted. Com- 
pare bhulger, a pimp (from 
bludgeoner, carrier of u hlutlgeon), 
hence one who preys on society 
without risk or hard work ; whence, 
by back-formation, to bludge , to 
behave thus. Both noun and verb 
were originally cam, that convenient 
term for the language of the under- 
world. 

Much better known in Britain 
and elsewhere is cobber, now 


J UiC SPUCGSm 

so much meaning cries aloud 
from what yoit didn'.isay . '• . 

or else he didn’t ’ 

or she was looking away 

thinking the quwry on the hill's blue flank 

had a kind of truth, too. 


slightly obsolescent, after a fun 
beginning in the late 18SQs or early 
18905. whereas Professor Wilkes 
J denye*, |t from , English . dialectal ■ 
eobi.to taiqp; i a -liking to. someone, t 

B «fef art: Origin In- Yiddish (from 
ebrew) chaber, a comrade. Tho 
British familiarity with the term 
arose during the First World War * 
and was perhaps reinforced by Dr 
Thomas Wood's warm-hearted, 
delightful ' Cobbers (1934>. Compare 
PP^ Jl of the obsolete Australian 
5 . or vl c Uner, a girlfrien d : 
,rom Ge, ' ,na,, 


certified as such, are 
*4i *i..?l e S 0c y colloquialisms 
^ tra ' ,an English. A second 


n* . n aBLunu 

heol« t f rm . s that -. did 5101 SO 

» Austpalla w find a 


although one must warn all readers 
of A. Dictionary of Australian Cp/- 


/' Wwio(&/nx ; ,i^tir.Bi jte iaujiwv; {«s 
1 : pWforfy':. n otea.T m udf obfu^atibn • 


and xnii'di inysuffCRtibn have occur- 
red, some of it caused by tliose well- 


meaning 
Ernest ’ 
article Jr 


ig helpers (and others) whom 
Weekley, , ln a .well-known 
In ode of his enchanting vo]- 


a <eosiH writes sagclv 

SCft of tiiose words 
K, "S- 


SS" f» ,J !«?." 8 . and V ^ or . even ' 
2i«): ess * . t0 the United 

vS;^ CquJ r ed « and will 
* senoi^ j ue ^ t0 acquire, a 
In havo i J" Australia ; many 


^«&"i«. u . nd “ pririk8ed " 


Take those exchanges : " G’day." 

“ G’day” 

“/ been thinking." 

“ Yeah ?” 

“ How're the sheep ? ” 

“ Not bad. Been dry, though 

" Need a few more ? 

“ Maybe. How’s the truck running?" - 


uraes of , essays' on words, once des- 
cribed generically as “Our Luiia-' 
tdc. FrJend” — : especially the folk- 
etymologists iriio, tihe more ignorant 


right. All oditors of newspapers and ■ 
other periodicals know, them, as ; 
do all lexicographers and historians. 


Almost, as vvel) known is dinkiim, 
honest, true, genuine,; hence good. 


cun- 

JN*' ai *?• 0,1 uncertain. . It 
fe iJjl ;ViS ‘ wWch , tio not 
sei l se In other 


and so- on, at the gravel margin, 
vibrations hanging in the air 
like a black angel with a fieru stvord 
or a mortgage spouting blood. 


, Both of these phrases have passed 
into folklore; both concern criminals 1 


'^St^minrw L tt 111 othrr 
gOT^SSh? "'tios, but on Which 

• lflck,n B that 
v 1 ^ or restive 
EgJ that hiini PWscs to' a 
tht’lf te €ve $ lexlco- 

tii.ctionary' Ls 

;? Ippdfest way, 


Between the stanzas, under the words, 
whiteness like chalky bones 
as orange clouds float over, one. by one, 
rhetorically immortal. 


Chris Wallace-Crabbe 


■mu ivimuioj uuui concern ciaminais* 
—compare diot unpleasant charac- 
ter, Jesse James (1847-82), who 
became qn American national hero 
during his lifetime and a legend 
ever, since, the subject of dime 
novels, folk tales (as a sort of Robin 
Hood), a play and a 'musical. It is, to 
him that Ned Kelly is, more acciir- 
acejy than Buckley, compared. Kelly, 
tariffed hi 1880, ■ was : less a bushrpn- 
$*r. as popular , report; has it, than 
a daring 'bank-robber ;: but he cflr- 
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poetry AND CRITICISM 


934: TLS AUGUST 18 1978 


TLS AUGUST 18 1978: 935 


, . , „ , . J., SvdiK-v (lining rill! 1420s is almost consider die enirv in Catch Phrases. 

wliicli occurs especially n» l"> 'Hie phrase is now a familiar one 

ififfftiuK. o" il'f level; it iinibalili ci-iiimily loireci. in every English-speaking country, 

dates from die ISSUs. Suid uv winy Su, pro I mb ly, Rafiarty, or Kt, h p fc t'iniielv Australian, liowcwr, are 

Australians tn bo olisolesccm, il ferry's, rules (first defined by baker j |e I( , L ., ir ) mt [ iVll f they shot hirn and 


ml- venue 
health : 
lure nn 
m urn re. 
ollhuugli 


liavinur, often For humorous effect”, 
whence ockcr ism, an exutnple of 
this, especially in speech: he adds, 
“ Origin unknown: perhaps origin- 
ally a nickname for persons with 
such surnames us O’Connell and 
O'Connor, or alternatively of [the 
given name] Ojcfflh”. Wilkes sug- 
gests that it is “a colloquial form 
of names like Oscar [and] made a 
generic term by a character called 
Ockcr played in a series of TV 
sketches by Ron Fraser”. 


aspect, but no one real| v 
with Morris and Wilkes v 1 ^ 
knowledge of informal aI 1 : 1 
English hus been grcally 
by the substantial achie»« 

Hie late Sidney J 
best book. The 

too closely imitated the duffi?' 
title, viewpoint and attitud ^S 
kens r/te American ij*-^?** 


fCeep it concrete 


By Alan Young 


be American Langtau^ 


Tlml Ockcr was u pCL form of 
rear, no one would dispute: nor 


Skenick 
figures mi 


il uriKiu. sw.miu KIL'U, 11 ohir *« i — , - , I... 

rtrk a fragment a little bit, often, the Macks, expresses " dis- corded slightly earlici m *»»d fO! 


Oscar, no one would dispute; nor 
that It was a very common nick- 
name for anyone named Stevens 
tor Stephens), ns Wilkes bus tinted. 
Yet all these certainties mid pro- 
babilities are subsidiary and peri- 
pheral. The credit for by far the 


most convincing origin is due to 
John B. Gadson of Campsie, NSW, 


who has been campaigning for it 


during the past three or four years 
and who asked me fur my opinion ; 
J firmly support it. He ingeniously 
proposes that a knocker, one who 
InrransigeiiHy and adversely criti- 
cizes almost everything, hns simply, 
by ■ a frequent linguistic pheno- 
menon, become an ocker. 


dtuiectul word of obscure origin. j n jrunv, in 1 1 uni our— frequently j a Ic-.i;.... 

I never heard die word used “black hum our" (H.lficd to the !:T», £ s i™i "i iSt 

u ii long the Australian soldiers of “sick joke") — -and a winsome self- are u'onWn t it and you < u. 

» 1 J - - • rend about it. The former, which 


the First 
hear it di 
apparently 
middle or 
Wilkes ain 


When he wrote to me, lie flat- 
teringly cited, in support of liis 
theory, a long nrricle, published 
some* years ago, which f had titled 
“ Articled Nouns It is unfortu- 
nate that neither Gvahame Johnston 
nor Wilkes reflected on a theory 


covering well over a century from fluaiercil, confused — dad she go iwiiwn t lif toi uoutant u n aiso 

Luveiiug well ovci “ _r. c ‘ , ; f«p lurk of nnvtliine heller tn do nr shortens woiildn t it rip you?, ns 

Alexander Harris’s The Emigrant toi hick or m'Jtnmg otttei to no m Tawson Glassnn ■ he sun- 

i’uini/n, 1849. in Llie form shiveau. because she found he raelf there by fed by 1 he su^ 

to p,, trick White The Vivisector , nmrakc ?— and indebted to the Ptws mi excellent example train u 
1970 (s/tira o); lie favour s anEngliM. eighteenth to mid-twentieth-century once j f-mou. Mist.al.un noveCmoe 
d inlet' ml origin she bo or silicon British fa--) Jem nrc hr a whore ut a ipiniiM I1JS11. . . . kicked a 

nrnhniX r lS i iv akh.uinh I chnsieitrnri. mb ill ess pervades hassock across the room : • Woiiidn t 

KSS y Hi.r > ; have eSted ">■'»>’ » f phri*« listed above, ns h I * si .V muttered furiously, 

n pnnner'Jinn wftlf French r/io- vpu s- n,so *'i more arse or hide or check ‘Wouldn’t it !»". You wouldn't 
Tn i P? oirrie? ' known stick* thlVl J es * ic ' «*«« the reference is read about it l expresses mingled 
To null P® r j ie *' * . J",® : not to u broud-heained woman but incredulity and disgust and occurs 

£"*■ “" dU )L.^ qU,Sl S SS to a fern, lie elephant so named, in 1950. in Just Let Me lie by .Ton 
l Ii. l f B T r j a ..T d, iciw IC i., e qVp®?e Famous, she died at Tiirailgn Park Cleury, who has come a long way 

SS M C ‘ 8 0 ? ™\«n, b.r'l ^ « *• -!««*>• 

run nssure Professor Wilkes that ol Especially reserved to conclude 


they must surely have seen in Mr 
Godson’s letters to the press ; that 


Gatl5on’s letters to the press ; that 
Is not an example of knocking, fur 
I know how very easy it is to over- 
look such things. Oddly, Wilkes 
has himself observed that, in 1972 
jn Australia, there appeared a book 


titled Knockers. Jn no ten theses, it 
must be noticed and duly noted, 


it was current at least as early No good to Gundy means “that this list of notable Australian 

as 1910, when I first heard U: is no good, or no advantage, to me ”. colloquialisms is ocker — sometimes 

and I feel tolerably sure thflt it Although recorded in 1919. it had misspelt okkvr — a most contentious 
lind been ‘widely’' used for perhaps existed since at least a decade, prob- word, a “fighting word”, a word 
as long as a decade before 1910. ably two decades, earlier. Now re- that has split friend from friend 

.. _ . „ . , „ gavded as " on the way out ”, it Is of and occupied disproportionate space 

. J? 11 .*' yj'® A, unknown origin. For a theory far in the press and produced endless 

.. or I? 6 Th. . f rf * ni Imjimlwble, T ivf«*r Professor discussinnH In pubs Rnd clubs and 
C rli,. I l] Wilkes n> my Dictionary of Catch in universities mid oilier places of 
a, 1893 yet the fa™? C ^ P ob l cat, decently less advanced learning, 

ably the .’ca y r1U;, forT uppuE tn th ^ »•* &-«! mm.. wilkes defines an ocker ns « an 

have derived from die British plash That'll he the dap — with that uticuliivated Australian ” mid re- 


must be noticed anu duly noted, 
that as Am eric mis arc the bitterest 
critics of American civilization, so 
are Australians of Australian civili- 
zation ; not so much directly ns in- 
directly. There linve been trenchant 
and deadly animadversions, by im- 
plication, in Australian art, music, 
cinema (film production and direc- 
tion), and, most powerfully of nil. 
In “ the new Australian theatre ” 
since, approximately, the m!d-19G0s. 


general has been advanSfS J! 
i, u need by the studies d t 
eminent scholars: W s b._ 

G. W. Turner, the hie SL 1 
Johnston— and the kxkurSP. 
TR. W. Burchfield. Bfjfj 

course, others ; but thU is net 

loguc. Let us hope that. <w 
or other, .n .ff.SS; 
the full, definitive, DictiW!! 
Australian English, so kna f 
cussed, so lone planned, ard n;, 
rather hesitantly under way. 

Another task remains f, 
Australian scholars to undtrub 
even though very much bu bw 
done by Dr Tumor in his eatfleu 
book. The English tonimy „ 
Aiurrufia and New Zealand («wj 
edition, 1972) and by Dr Rin M 
Australian English: An HiiM 

Snidu of the Vocabulary; 
1898 ( 19661, and in the syrejuta 
he edited, English Traajww 
Essays on Australasian EnfV- 
(1970). That task, if I may sign 
it without impertinence, reqauci 
Dr Turner and Dr Ramson uk 
their heads together, to enlht d> 
greatest authority on Auntie 
prommdadon, end for the dm 
of them to write a defialtist hiiiirj 
of Australian, or perhaps Aumv 
usian, English ; the link berna 
Ausmilion and New Zeakl 
English appeal's to be poiitj 
closer and stronger, year by i» 
In this tusk they would proteV; 
lie helped by paying even dow 
attention to a book they will boi 
read, G. L: Brook’s English Mi* 


rtTER JONES : 

Tbe Garden End 

gew slid Selected Poems 


llgpp- Manchester : Caix-anet Press. 
I2W. 


simple Mild .graceful l.u.islmhms 
from the Umiuse nf Tu h’u, hui 
these are fur from living a further 
reminder of the influence of the 
I ouud era. Rather, the exact and 
natural choice of word and rhythm 
ijie deli cute observation of nature, 
the quiet compassion ond sense ol 


In and out of love 


mystery trhich Mr Jones re-creates 
from Tu Fu are constantly recurr- 
‘"8 qualities in The Garden Rnd. 
Ine beginning of ‘'Street”, for 
example, lias all the indefinable 
authority of the genuine poem: 


GEORGE PAVl.OPOUI.OS : 

The Cellar 

jnaslaied by Peter Levi 
47pp. Anvil Press. £l.fiO. 


MRUAN JACKSON : 
irtys and Mentis 

40pp. Lincolnshire and Humberside 
Art* - . 65p. 


STUART EVANS : 

the Function of the Fool 

HOpp. Hutchinson. £2.95. 


Out of the ntmli wing s the hoof 

sounds harsh; and moss on walls 
takes flying Lady’s Bcdstruw 
to unbumshed grace, itnu drifts 
and tails io win the daughters i»f 
• i air 

with gilts. 

. . , Groiwng things 

nave place In a counuy town. 

This is un impressive mid en con rag- 
ing colleciinn. 

Translators nf contemporary 
Greek poetry deserve u sympathetic 


Hl mv friend- smiling at nie. 

(" A liny in Wartime ") 

A lew piicnis in this excel I cmly 
translated colleciinn ileliver a full 
surrealist charge, including one 
winch begins: 

Who are ilioy luking in ihc empty 

. , , sireiclier 

uotl up in nuiulagos 
and guuzes und strings ? 
while one or two lunger poems — 
particularly ohe splendid title -poem 
— possess completely origiini] am] 
sustained mythic energy. 

There N energy of a different 
knul, or, rather, nf different mid 


By Peter Scupham 


MICHAEL SCHMIDT : 

A Change of Affairs 
G9jip. Anvil Press. £2.25. 


JOHN IlMATII-RTUIlllS ; 

The VVulcliman's I' I me 

61pp. Manchester: Curcmici New 
Press. E2. 


eonflicLiug kinds, at work in Nor- 
*"■" Jackson's Wans and Mean:;. 
Mr Juckson is ,i lalcmed writer 


KUTH nilHiOOl): 

The Prim uf Mirnclc 


whose poetry is prickly with sell- 
tloiibi which is reflected in a 


Llundyssiii, IJjfed: (miner 

Press. £l. 


clipped brevity of diction and form. 
Even some of the more successful 
of his poems ore too epigrammati- 
cully neai, while the weakest ones 
me slackly anecdotal and senten- 
tious. However, there is more 
good ihan mediocre in this moder- 
ately priced new collection. Three 
poems about the deaths of minimis 
lire particularly haunting, and so 
imiily constructed that it is impos- 
sible to quote usefully from them, [t 
is quite apparent that the poems 
which are not about Mr Jackson’s 
family and his personal relationships 
arc nearly always holier disciplined 
mid more telling rlmn those chipped 
from Ins shoulder. 

The Function of the Fool is 
Stuart Rvuns’s first verse collection, 
ms variety of principally discursive 
forms echoes many English writers 
nil d styles, including, in this ex- 


Ihi Garden End is a selection of 
pwms by Peter Jones from three 
iolumw published between 19G9 
Kid 1972 and from more rccem 


UcuiiiiH WJ1CI1 iliey point oul, us 
even the best of them often feel 


I |. UIIA.II 1LU1 

obliged to do, ihc licur-imposxibillty 

of nteir task. To riu- rnninlfivirn nf 


vtti. That Mr Jones is an unusually 
sflious type of English writer may 
te gauged partly from the 


B ileus and scholarly way in 
lie has struggled over several 
tears to analyse the relationship 
Mtseeu his own technical ami imug- 


ioative preoccupations and those of 
the poetry and poets of Imagisin, 


U is understandable why some of 


bit early poems were labelled “ nco- 
Inn^ist “ by reviewers — ■" October ”, 
lor instance : 


of their task. To die complexity of 
ancieiu yet continually developing 
traditions in Europe's richest lan- 
guage and longest continuous cul- 
ture must he added die personal 
voice of l he poet himself, whose 
individual relationship with his 
Greek heritage will he necessarily 
problematic. In a modest introduc- 
tion to The Cellar the translator 
Peter Levi Iihs expressod addition- 
H-lly some doubt about his ability to 
capture fully the unique strength 
and purity of George Pavlopoulos’s 


This last point is af pbtuew 
relevance ; much as Australia! rl 
New Zealand English haw j* 
tably become ever more aw; 
linked, so have American and w 
dian. English Dialects, if dig®! 


DCTOBHR 

halts 

ihi full weight 
el her pregnancy 


,» T V “-‘'■S*' * UT LU^UUJUS O 

poetic language. I’avlupnulos spent 
Ins boyhood m die town of Pjrgos, 
near Olympia, during the German 


Michael Schmidt’s A Change of 
Affairs, his most homogeneous col- 
lection to dale, is a Imnk of depth 
and intensity, s pa rum in the clarity 
and purity _ of its imagery and in 
us unsentimental pursuit of on 
understanding given by love and 
ine loss of love. At the centre lies 
the title sequence, a churl where 
exploratory routes arc limned into 
h relationship mid away from it. 
Tim poet’s art i Dee is now tho arti- 
nee nf a deceptive simplicity ; the 
verse-fni-m he hn.s found Is hosed 
on u sinewy three-stress line and 
the sparse colloquial tone never 
allows the leader to heacli on safe 
islands. Curried on and away on 

SIlftillBr r-nri-Aiatc nf n . 


Jnhu I Icmli-.si ulili.s's called ion is 
a lie-light— - 1 he work i»f u must surf, 
huned writer, debonair, liunioi 'CUIS, 
concise mid wise. The hook i>, in 
j_ sense, a collection <if occusimiiii 
pieces: gifts, coniincniimiiiinis, 

irunslations, admoultinns; in fact a 
cln.s.sy Brock’s Benefit Inviting tin- 
reader iu turn the page too hastily 
for the good thing which i s sure iu 
he coining next. In n phrase from 
rlie opening poem, an Audenosqu* 
and success! ul Silver Jubilee piece. 
\t is “ Judicious binge and benno 
Hie emphasis, though, falls as 
strongly on the judicious as on the 
heano, and it is Mr J I euth -Stubbs's 
particular felicity that tits can h.ilil 
together without discord Christian 
images uf beauty mnl power, a 
lively sense of the ” infected winter/ 
Of our condition ’* and a niarrv 
aonse of the absurd mid the 
grotesquu. This success is won 
because he is Augustan ami civilized 
in ins care to make conversation 
with his readers, and because the 
engaging spring and pounce of his 
imagery and his technical prowess 
make that conversation a generous 
and warming one. 


, Hi* book opens with history, and 
in ” Quetznlcontl ’’ and ,f J!cvis of 


, ..-j ■ .-m u,i nuu B 1 VBV UU 

s lifting currents nf feeling we find 
that die exchange of love is the 
exchange of pain : 

Textures and niglu sounds don’t 

n... .. ■ . ,,e *»ssure me, 

Hut turning, turning, turning I 

, ... . ... would spend 

A 1 1 retime rolling on the cold sea 

Rntlier than seek another face to 

ni . ,ove - 

ine strength of the sequence lies 
ni a combination of subtle, uit- 


1 ....... D| ... ■.mi, trt' 

nmple from the opening poem 
(’’ The Hajjpy Land ’’), Wordsworth, 
Browning mid Rupert Brooke : 

But if that English God is still there 
in his heaven, 

thanks he in him for rite mountains 
that stand steeply, 

Die stone cliffs lifting rhemseives 
, , loftily, 

ine rnughncbs uf slopes and the 
hare mounds still 

In .slmiUm under the sunlight of an 
mi English season. 

Mr Evn iis has an inhiine attitude 
which lucks i lie essential sense nf 
•rnijy in capture whut Peter Levi, 
hi his introduction to The Cellar, 
appropriately refers to as " tiint 
liiideiJyiiig rliyihm of language 
which is the grounil-swolT of 
forins ’’. Snme short lyrics, par- 
liculitrly xix sonnets un Shnke- 
Kpeiire's cuiiledies, are mure suc- 
cessful. 


Such playwrights as David William- 
son and Alexander Uuzn would con- 
fer distinction on any country; nnd 
their attacks on ockerdom justi- 
fiably border nn the savage and the 

explosive. 


and pondered, would go far ow} 
nullifying linguistic chauvtalMU 
by indirection, it show* bow & 
sighted nnd ludicrous is toe u 
agree able phenomenon. 

As one born in Now Zealand. tb 
living for some time in Aura* 
and fiiiiully settied in Britain, I j* 
muclf appreciate the fair-mm^j 
tirude nnd tone of Professor WU» 
Australian Colloquialisms and ® 
generosity of his remarks ihj» 
low-workers in this field. 
liouk not only to be 
the learned for Its quiet, 
aivo scholarship but 8«° 10 , 
with delight by the generd 
ligeui public. 


A Dictionary of Australian Collo- 
quialisms is the first repimihio die- 


iu a i»«»fcni *i -MJMM 1 .U m- niniruiui umi mi: umwa ocuics. i aiuirniiwi rorm i/jr/ora Dictionary 

sense “to, or a, defeat’’ und (to should nni like to assert that this (1976), did not date It, but defines 
cause) an uproar”. The variant is incorrect, yet ugnin I suggest that it ns a “ boorish person; aggres- 
s pell Ing stouch misleads, the pro- Professor Wilkes might care to sivelv Australian in speech nnd be- 
nunciation 1 having always boon 


tionary in tliis field m appear since 
Edward E. Morris's Austral English, 
published eiglitv yours ago. Thai 
early work, although overweighted 
with fauna and flora, was scholarly, 
and il remains o valuable, not 
merely a pioneering, work. In 
between, there have been notable 
books nnd articles on this or linn 


searching 

lor last year's child 
among the golden trash 
of tue garden. 


1 j . * . . ■ j ci a.iy 
a^ibttttbeprincHial virtues extolled 
zjlfl If, jnckuliiig econ om y 

dktipn, maximum clm- 


“I' nwiuiUBl Cnll- 

‘SLfn 8 concreteness of 
™ S6 - But . would be a gross 
r 5 nd *ese subtle and imli- 
lilted poems with any 
movement or ready- 
hmi H a c f Crai ‘ sm , e 'l , s formulae 

“ Scven of ihc poems nro 


■ IIW VJDJ IIIUII 

occupation, und after a few years 
in Athens he has now returned to 
his provincial homo. The expres- 
sive range and power of his pocirv 
are anything bur provincial. The 
storm-centre of The Cellar is a terri- 
fying youthful experience of war. 
experience which has been absorbed 
into the widening imagination of 
Hie maturing poet. Only one poem 
refers clearly and directly to actual 
wurtinia honors, the possessive 
memory uf which PiiWopoii los 
accepts witii resigned certainty: 

. . . And when l wake 

I shall fall bock 

on the sumo fear 

I shall feel the sumo grief uuaiit 

the grief of tn-ee* 

whore 1 grew up 

looking from a height 


Hampton ” hero and landscape elide, 
.sharing in mu tin Lure the world uf 
David Jones’s The Sleeping Lord. 
At Che heart of the hook in rejoic- 
ing against the darkness: poems nf 
gratitude and celebration for Bach 
and Milton, for the birth of Christ 
and a girl -child, for the lives nf 
Vernon Watldns, Louis MacNeice 
Brian Higgins. The tiilo-poem. 

ITie Watchman’s Flute " is itself 
another such affirmation, an affir- 
mation that the simplest art is a 


prophylactic against shadows mid 
shapelessness. The closing enter- 
tain meets are delicious ; his satires 
sharp yet imrancoroua. He is his 
own frog and nightingale: 

Hearing a nightingale one evening 
. . . sing, 

A frog from its puddle opined: 

’ Among rhose senseless twin Bring 
„ roulades 


- V ;V 9UUL1C. un- 

dogmatic feeling witii an imagery 
which frequently distances that feel- - 
mg from local, quotidian life. The 


luiuii mt:. j.iie 

snort sec nuns are controlled and 
opened, out liy selective symbols: 
die poisuci-trcc, the burnt bout, lIic 
key. the .wales. The scales, though, 
cannot luild their j*re carious 
dhjx l,C0, Love * 1 lt,ixed unequally, 


Occnsionally you nuie 
A deep hoarse croaking, which 


„ .. , . evinces 

Definite marKl Qf talem. 

Eh. m«* what a frog. Is lo^t in him I * 


Along the occult path 


stoush. 

Two-up, “ a gambling game based 
on spinning two pennies and wager- 
ing whether they fall as two heads ar 


two tails ’’ doesn’t strictly fall under 
“Colloquialisms”: it is straight- 


The cricket-bat as scalpel 


j By Desiree Hirst 


forward standard Australian Eng- "D v Alan Dncc agony and frustration. Trumpet* 

lish. Yet It is an Institution so very D Jf lvu» was like a surgeon, deftly and 

Australian that its inclusion may be • - - ■ • - classically dissecting everything 

accepted. Both the game and the ■ ■ — - — - that was offered against him. 

dome, recorded for 1898, must go J. H. finglbton : c.. 

SnSr r of ea dJ!racWvhy S& b |S Thc Immorlal Victor Trum P« tile same Fingleton’s is a 

nomenclature occurs in the late 208pp. Collins. £G.S0. wisden lB i m find ,< ^? 8 C«iwd r 5 arid 

GJ^p’^ er Lcku niSni rde th ?L» 

Glassop was no dvongo or “ someone . inn ^ni nn te en T Cnmn i 

who is stupid, clumsy, worthless *’ — It. Is not easy to write about a ““SSi.2 mp £"Lw m w Sfi eOT ' 


abattoirs, wading deep in tiioir 
agony and frustration, Trumper 
was like a surgeon, deftly and 
classically dissecting everything 
that was offered against him. 


pared, but to such different players 
as Ranji, Graveney, Hobbs and Jes- 
sop. Philip Trevor, wham Fingletnn 
quotes to good effect, says of 
Trumper's batting that he could hit 
the good-length ball literally any- 
where he chose in front of die 
wicket — ■" the subtlety of Trumper's 
strokes was even more concealed 
than .ir was ill the strokes which 


lism, for example: 
important time in AggJ*, 
tory, at a tlm ® ?/ 
he and Dame Nellie Mriw 
Darcy were the otherF'* ^ 
Mans of that dme 
Australia the worldwde jjic^ 
sought as a young 

am: wSCm 


Jc - planneuy i 

S®* anil Magic 
Jj Surlier Works 


&■ Gerrards 
Whe. fb.50. 


Cross : 


who is stupid, clumsy, worthless”— it. w not easy to write aoout a S 

recorded in 1941 and, a year later, cricketer one has never seen and it autclittc sixteen, Hobbs fifteen, 
derived very plausibly from Drongo, is scarcely surprising, therefore, Sutcliffe averaged sixty, Hammond 
the mime of '‘a horse foaled in 1921 that the best parts of Jack Fiiigle- n "<j Barrington fifty-eight. Hutton 
nnd retired in 1925, who failed to ton’s biography oE Victor Trumper and Hobbs forty-six. For Australia, 
win a race”. ' t * r ® quotations — some of them Bradman made twenty-nine Test 


Ranji mado. . . , His knowledge, ii 
deed, of batting angles was to 


exact for the ordinary eye to fol- 
low 


pretty long— by Trumper's contem- centuries, averaging 99.94. Harvey 
L IE, that ia. correct, the term must and Fine let on’s own comes next with twenty-one cen- 

.lati&n i Ji*V£TOjnqpaW- ,'SJS. l P&qk'eri'|iU'raoi5g ^£er matter 4. Trumper's record is eight centuries 

i;i f r k WasVborn in 1877' and « an average of thlrty-nihe Bred- 

died In 1915, aged thirty-seven, o£ ^ati. In Farewell to Cricket , 
Bright’s disease. Fingleton played worked it out . til at whereas 

® nd P n W* most of his cricket in the 1930s Trumper’s record in England was 

.nlllllllK’. . ■ , anil. raiMn JI.J nn P Hral.rlncc ppnMiru In wini 09 


cricket 


p-nitie. Bred- 
to i Cricket, 
tat whereas 
England was 


Of Trumper die man, Trevor — 
who managed the 1907/8 MCC 
team in Australia — wrote “ He was 
not gauche ; but he was shy. He 
loved cricket ... but he did nut 
love what have been called the 
attendant glories of tho cricket 
Held.” 


his tnree wm u ‘ Is P®; 
minatlon of his 
greatest innings, wd 1 
a businessman, Jo \ 

the felicity ol his dosw* ( (J v 


K : ..v- 


and was seven when TYumper died; ° ne , Hrst-closs century In eveiy 9.8 


One of thc most endearing tilings 
about Trumpor was that lie never 
hogged the batting. Except when 


necessary he gave up his wlckot 
soon after making a hundred. This 


abhy of Australian speech I y 6t ' .l oin olWavs slighrly mystiKed by erjeket. Three or four of his in- 
■QUd of my ' associations with Atu- berO ’ "WOrshm of ' sportsmen' one Rings were of the kipd that those 
itila.V Doirt c oine the raw torefun, RBver, saw in faction. Fingleton witnessed them described as 

ich me underatood ‘and. ocfcflSiQii*. Begins his book thus: - the greatest they had ever seem, He 

i _• a « • . a - A ... .. Ufl4 nniAnoIvi a Hindi aL JldfiL..!.. 


proud of ray 4 \ 

trtil la.) Do^rt 

with me undi 
ally expressed, 
World War si 
try to put one 
pull a fast o 


Bradman never did. The two great- 
est innings I have ever seen were 
played at Lord’s by Dexter and 
Ever ton Wcekes, and neither were 
centuries. . Plainly, Trumper's 
record has little bearing un ills 
quality. ; 


the felicity ol ms oou ^' / je] 

Throughout fluj ' 
name Bradman aWj-,! 

bite the 

Bradman and isfcfil 

contompororle^o|y v &^ 
for years ••pilfcrW* 
series— 4n wUch vng,; 

and about which 
book — they dfd ^ 

ton was not ‘“gfjgi* 
man’s batting ]* Jj“L5 for-* ^ 

himself can-fed tif h# S[ 


^^aTshf 11 ’ 8 Xf als ant * Aitifife 
fta heart of the 
"the role Yeats 
bimself ... that of 
Jafwyoet ”. This is the 
w e L w,t ** * ,is ent husiasm 
^E ,h?M ,yth V bis desire for 
i 4 a hieropJiant, his view 

h P^Ct BS UntCf : tllAi’ofnpn 


i 4 e „ “ "wop-hant, his view 
!•% fi'nL°, et H l ’ ates ' therefore, 
3p«kf_ l m dea, JbR with the polit- 

of hJs cpyttWy nnd: 
m2 i* 00 ®ccurate}y-^of 'the 


ciem ", shows his gnisp of the 
“ Negative Way": 

Then my delivered .soul herself 
sIihII learn 

A darkur knowledge und in hutrud 

turn 

From every thought of God mail- 
kind lias hod 

ihouglit is a garment and the 
soul’s a bride 

That cannot in that trash and liu- 
sel hide i 

Hatred or God may bring the soul 
tn God. 

But in “Vacillation” VIH, Hugel is 
dismissed : “ So get you gone. Von 
Hiigcl, chough with blessings on 
your head." The descendant uf a 
line of Church of Ireland clergy, 
Yeats had no time for Protestant- 
ism either. From the Protestant 
Ascendancy, on the other hand. <he 
had no wJsh to. turn to- Catholicism,. 

1 t-Um . falO, mC . |.k. . ^2--/*-. TN-'J. 1 


diced directly. No creuture can con- 
Mul this being, ilioiigli the hahituel 
attitude of die magician as control- 
oi may deludo hlni into thinking 
lie cnn. The judgment on the Gulden 
Dawn of nn iinpnrrant wirness, 
Gerald Yorkc, reveals it as on oiu* 
hand "the consuming glory of the 
occult revival of the nineteenth 
century" and on the other as “a 
cautionary tale" from which "wo 
see how the majority of those who 


Httcmpt to tread the occult path of 
power become victims of their 


creative imagination, inflate their 
cgns, and rail". Indeed this fantas. 


tic story of the rise and full nf the 
ordur could well provide material 
for a Satirical novel, rather like 
Anthony Powell's brilliant Hearing 
Secret Harmonics on the present. 


■ T1, o 9»nlitlus of vision and dr eam 
in Michael Schmidt’s opening 
group nf -allegories hold, in part, 
prcfigu rations of the enigmatic 
gains and losses to come, as in 
‘ Si sera " or “Hymn to Sialiu"? 
My stare rests firm on one 
,, . , morality: 

l Into one another and we live in 

More absolute tiiiin peace that 
. , , ' . comes of love 

And .breaks at love does at the 
' : leiist betrdya]. 

Thin group includes one particu- 
lar ly Tine consideration of freedoms 
and constrictions, “ Until I Built 
the Wall ", and new interplay be- 
tween growth and decay, worked 
out from the central sequence, 
brings the collection to a stoical 
and moving dnse : 

J lie in your dark room 
Intent to think of nothing, sleep. 
Only, tlie honeysuckle comes, 

An air that you prepared, to fill 
your place. 


Ruth Bidgood’s sensitivity to 
place or parson is not in question, 
but the force of myth atuf history 
demnnds snore than those short, 
heraldic lyrics con perforin. The 
energy of individual words. 


‘‘stench”, “slaughtered”, "potent”, 
is too frequently the fossil energy 
of archaism und the pootns nuke 


gesture towards a violent life their 
slack rhythms belie. The poems in 
this oven-textured, pastoral collec- 
tion are at their nest when the 
diction frees itself from easy con- 
ventions and finds on exactitude, at 
in “ Tli under 

Below the house, dazzle of ih under- 
bade 

has the valtay aching with split 

vision. 

There are pleasures in the poems 
which draw on personal experience, 
but the boundaries to this experi- 
ence are too clearly set to provide 
nrany surprises, nnd Ruth Bidgood's 
unrhymed, casually stressed verses 
display a lack of concern for tech- 
nique which puts hot* genuine per- 
ceptions at a disadvantage. 


<fcL®r?* 1, ,roo accuratety-^of 'the 
t0 “nie. As shu 
Yeats * n Ireland was 

outsider- — u rebel among 
■4ft m’ . nn ‘Ascendancy figure 

"i? .“5™ 


the .fnltii .of. the majority. Docu- 
ments of the Herbie'tic Order of ' 


ments of the Herhietic Order of 
the Golden Dawn— to which Ye«is 
gravitated ufter his cmitacis with 


day magical revival and its effect*. 


himself carried up |bat iij 
lag-room 11 fe*b i, f»spDiW 
re?eals%sBradJ^^ra 
Ity. It seems 


rf oul on ? taKing 


the Dublin Hermetic Society — 
record various dispums which 


He has given to cricket one of its 
most touching tributes. Arthur 
Mailtiy played against Trumper 
when Mailey was still a boy, and 
Trumper was his hero. He recorded, 
in Ins 10 for 66 and AH That, how 


revems nw ■ -- - .»,Quzn « 

ity. It seems ** f 5^#*$ 
athy between *P e 
formal cessation oi 
never really died. H i 

no harm. . at ife.« 
There is 

called „ * {M. aiinivs 


vttBoa ’ cL«i. au . Byoot poems as 
Sff5S m S°°! Children”, thc 
Spto!y P '? n %“ nd ?i a y s suc h as 
S Vat ^ Por ‘hat reason 


Si? thev 0r lhat rea so» 
■wntftnr de8e, ; v e serious con- 

.. ' • 


called „ -no tfi H? 8 ? 

Cricket’, pjtfiWiL 

mild appraisal o* « tb€ co 

referenP® 5 V: .mrs 


to note, as uraname jonnstone am,- Kiiqw joain; . Berry- Hobbs. For j , u J oipying. 

rliac rum evokes the ide£ of decep- : . u me, Trumper .remains the great- r T 8u ,“ s ’ Vices, fraHties-pf 

lire innocence dud . ignorance-^-:,. , : esj batsman ' who ' ever lived, •£.. p ^ c ** r- - 1 hope he had, though 


lire innocence dnd , ignorance- 1 —:.;. .‘ : esj batsman ' who 
wliitii lejvt's fn uictl~ unexplained.. Bradman , 'could ' 
(Ei’en) blind Freddie couV^ee that, advanced against him 
“That’s oh . r ms ”, ba'otitfs '"MUrtly as Bvadma.ii; , iti till 
to Ffti'.ini e. i ’ i’ i n of his. career, .; o; 

tiou from a ii iitt,’ u; ivl.e.- w fc i,' I- , »f.irn , ,\ bowlers liken bi 


V riptly " be -fhigleton remark oh none.: ‘ T 
ira; but. where- My feeling dn readirig [ about 


be ^eat ' Trumper with a perfectly 
Pltffltsd gQOgly ail'd had him aiumpecl 
by yard^; ” There was no triumph 


i 


as Bvadma.il> lit tlie early Stages Trumper in tha accoimK of his 
- ; operated upon ; ‘ contemporaries is that it' Is not to 

bowler* like n butcher > Bt t)ie . Brgdm^ jbai Jie ( must , be ditrii- 


ni me as l watched the receding. 
p.Spre. .1 felt like a buy who had 
. killed q dove/’ < ; 

■ TllorA ^ere many interesting 
tilings . ill ' Fingleton's bqok. 
Trumper find Australian uiittoiiu- 


are same 

written by “ 

four successive .V*, . • 


Ah S ow!f 8 ".Magic ”, present- 
Ug Poaition , dearly, has 

cS£Cf ajU5 ' e < , l 88 has 
ONno k2u'i 0e ,° r reconcile 

WfeialJjjh he thought 

Stf Me BL-° 5 | n ^ i,,st e f c h 

, nv.Siaii Lqvp InviifH. 


rnvBian Lovt 


L. V “ I *%*■#*■ 

iat * Eove liiMiffj- 


helped to fragment the order. 
Yeats’s contribution to these show 
him professing a serious and 
ardent belief In tlie Gulden Dawn’s 
traditional teachings and in the 
concept of hierarchy. He was not, 
playiug with ideas or symbols for 
effect, sensation or usefulness to , 
his poetry. This was his creod so 
far as he professed one. Indeed, 
Yeats’s tone i* that of a monastic 
superior calling his recalcitrant ; 
brethren to bonk. 

Dr Flannery points out that “ he 
saw a subtle but important dif- 
ference between being a mystic 
and being a magician: the niystic 
passively submits to a system while 
thc magician is a creator, a control-., 
let- of systems ’’. For a p'o« this 
concept is particularly appealing. 
But tlie genuine mystic submits 
nut to any system, but to the being 
of. tlie Godhead itself, experl- 


A bu in Yeats, in some ways a 
truly prophetic poet himself, 
deserves credit for his - pioneer 
work on Blake. But Blake was a far 
more Christoccntrlc poet than 
Yeats, and one sceptical of Dru£* 
(lism; lie would have regarded the 
tradition lie worked from as con- 
siderably degraded and. sensationa- 
lized by the end of the century. 
Tlie system of the <Cabbala, com- 
mon to both poets, needs expla- 
nation for the ordinary reader and 
recent, valuable studies by Francis 
King and ' Ellic Howe might have 
been drawn on: only George Mills , 
Harper’s Yeats’s Golden Datvh is 
referred to here. We are helped to 
sec, however, how Yeats became 
“a strong enchanter” with words; 
an explorer- of die psyche. As a 
philosopher and guru not all of : iib 
may find him a reliable guide! But 
this work- enable's ,us .to, assess: 
Yents’s .true position and allows 
each reader ; to determihe on ! a 
balanced , and candid opinion jaf nis 
achievement. > ' 
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In tractor-blossom time 


Verbal folly 


By Eric Griffith 


LEWIS JACOBS (Editor) ! 

The Compound Cinema 

The Film Writings of Hurry Alan 

Potnmkin 


is both drastic and hard to control. 
Potamkin insists that camera- move- 
mcttt must be planned Into an intel- 
ligible pattern: “A curve or an 
angle, a close-up or a fade-out, must 
not be recognized as an isolated 
detail, but as mi Inevitable part of 
an inevitable pattern-" And lie 
delights in die way “ the camera 
designs the movements of the per- 
formers into curves and verticals 


683 pp. New York: Teachers College t||n| pass over the screen" in 
Press, Columbia University (disiri- D re y ei -* s l« Passion de Jeanne d’Arc. 
buted by Eurospan). £17.50. Ona can admire Dreycr very much 

- — and Yet feel that rota ink in’s praise 

. , i * 1A iiij >« here'just passes over questions that 

The cinema, like America In Wilde s s h 0ll ]d have given him pause. His 
epigram, has youth as its oldest tra- remar k is mnde in the context of a 
dition. A consuming curiosity urges conipar | son 0 p Lang and Dreyer in 
it to constant discoveries, underlies w hich he complains of the 41 stoli- 
ilio credit it takes for often includ- tilry” D f Long’s »iise-e?wcdiie: ,< Tlte 
ing in its credits lho and in truauc- design is conceived ns siuriouuiy 
iiift wiilt which it welcomes new on j disinl egrntes inro heavy cum- 
performers. “Wliar you will see , 
us- the trailer for Close Encounters 
announces, “has never been seen 
before.” In 1930, it was caribou 
that were offered to our curiosity 
by the makers of The Silent Enemy. 

Xfnrry Alan Potomkiu was not im- 
pressed: “Tlie advertised caribou, T . . , . . .. c 

much applauded by the expectant less there is, I think, a failure of 
but prim audience, is dull enough response here. What is so special 

'in the best Lang is exactly what 

Potamkin thinks of as "stolidity" 
and what other critics, mostly 
French, adulate as “ Fate ” : die 
sense that a pattern has been forced 
on the material, and a responsible, 
anxious tenderness about mat com- 
pulsion. about whether the pleasure 
of finding a film 14 compelling u has 
not Its sinister side. Lang’s beauti- 
ful vigilance eludes Potamkin en- 
tirely because Potamkin is not con- 
sistently enough aware that die dan- 
ger about tbe patterning he likes 


nf sequence when he says that 
Li sen. sum n is 41 die most efficient 
instance of a director making use 
of the reality as symbol " ; “ making 
use of" here is trying to conceal 
and condone the exploitative cheap- 
ness of Eisenstcin’s cult of the 
physiognomic. This thoughtless 
intellcctualizatiou of physical 
features inhibits Eiseusteln from 
any humane concern. Perhaps that 


By Guido Almansi 


ANDREA ZAN7.0TT0 : 

Filft 

per il "Casanova" dl Fellini con 
una letters e cinque disegni J ' 
Federico Fellini 


would not have worried him very Venice: Edition! del Ru/mne. 

much, but it should also be said L.2,800. 
that it disqualifies him from exer- 


cising serious political intelligence 
in his films. Godard has written of 
the difference between the maxims 
“We must make political films” 
and 44 We must make films politic 


also an orchestrated [n«, 
consisting of challer E W r '- 
goading and abuse- fn 1 “ V ‘- 

Feverish scepdcism’ JM. 
volved, designed to J* c 
possible demise 
operation You see, Bp* 
point: I should lifeiSi **• 
tl.o entire £*• 

vortex of sound i n 
web of the XSU'jg* 

- -iSafttaraiife 


di 


^~nr- ■ ■■■ ■ ■ V. i ors> - 13 h ? re deraandiji ^ 

While he was filming Cusnuorn, gon hi'the vls?<!nif™ alieD J sl N K 
Federico Fellini wrote to his 


Federico 1*0111111 wrote to ms , |0lI T1 ie fil m ... 

friend, the Italian poet Andrea & visual exp^rienca X^* 
Zanzotto, asking him for help with ii nBui , sric ffundaH™ **&».« 


pojients when it moves away from 
tbo preconceived position." 

It must he remembered that as 
Poramkiu died in 1933 he saw little 
of Lang's major work (though he 
could have seen M (1931) but seems 
not to (have done so). None the 



prim ... 

to have been 'shot In the safe 
corral of a stockyard." But lie was 
capable of responding to the dne- 
11 m ti rally new when he saw fitness 
in the novelty i ho writes of the 
sequence in Eisenstein's The 
General Line where the peasants 
first work the milk-separator which 
is to revolutionize their agriculture: 

" Eiseaistein repeats in me suspen- 
sive and glorious movement of the 
separator's mechanism the success 
of die Potemkin getting underway. 

SfSSf Slitbint of JhS K? Mexicans 
b e ,S B “c U S^ r vaY aV 0 f Wl S ^tractor Ei S cn«rin> S Time i„ the 

which finally confirms the adoption 
of a progressive policy by the pea- 
sant collective: “The peasants leap 
upon their stcqds, and me procession 
winds over the furrows. ALL 
RUSSIA IS -TRACTOR-BLOSSOM- 
ING 1” 


and they are quietly lanu. rciimi s icuet- is mm * verse mistress : aU are cauWi 
voiced In one of the literary document of considerable a utopian language of no ru! » 
in this collection, interest in the wav it reveals the yenn^e, Dubbed into EiZ , 
...1 , >)%anni a( nherm-A l-Alstinns hotivecn cinema- ..... ...... • « . t'* 


Eisensteiu too and they are quietly 
and powerfully 
best essays 
44 Edsenstein and the Theory of 
Film”: 

Mis montage gives the weight 
of die physical content, but not 
the meaning of the social, because 
the personality of the event is 
lacking. Yet he is the greatest 
living master of construction, 
which unfortunately, is not 
enough. Nowhere in his writing 
does Eisenstein dwell upon the 
human actor as the material of 
die experience. 

But lie puts these failings down to 
a 41 temperamental neglect” just as 
he drinks the banalities of Soviet 


obscure relations between cinema 
tic imagination and verbal creoti 
vity: 


even worse into French, rift fc 
words of Casanova being ratio u 
the crystal-dear voice d Hide 
I want to break through the Plccoli. the film mend n 
hidebound conventions of the absurdity as its dialogue oral 
Venetian dialect by rediscovering into comprehensibility, 


archaisms or perhaps even in- 
venting new coagulations of 
sound and meaning. In this way 
even the verbal tone In my script 
can offer some reflection nf tne 
glaring visionary folly that I 
hlnk I have grafted onto this 


With the publication cl fit 
which Includes the poenu wife 
for the film together with 1 fajl 

E oetic commentary by Zaamai 
e film itself, we are let tort 
secrets of this complicity benej 
poet and director. Zanum As* 


movie. . . . The film opens with a known to an English-s 


Caribou ore not, 1 think, inher- 
ently less appealing than malic- 
separators and tractors, so their 
cold reception calls for some ex- 
planation. Hie different responses 
to the tiro sequences are deeply 
typical of Potamkin ; he always pre- 
fers tha typical and the "deep" 
to die individual and (as he takes 
it) superficial. When he says of 
the Hollywood Hint tlutt 44 what per- 
fection is here is all in the surface ” 
he means Xt just as a condemna- 
tion. Indeed Potamkin might have 
cited The Silent Enemy.and The 
General Line ns instances of the 
two basic categories into which he 
divided contemporary films: the 
niovlo of "muscular impact", prin- 
cipally represented by American 
productions, and the film of “ reflec- 
tive processes" with Eisenstein as 
its champion and exemplary prac- 
titioner. Hie distinction is fairly 
clear; muscular impact films tell 
stories and ask no questions. Films, 
of reflective processes ask us to 
think about what we 6ee. Ttiey 
make that request not only by 
choosing intellectually considerable 
subjects but also by the way they 
direct us to their subjects, by the 
way the film is directed. Potamkin 
is tireless in panning the camera- 
work of American directors ; he 
finds it dully compliant to the de- 
mands of narration: 

The handicap to the creation of 
independent forms in the cinema 
is largely Htei^alness, It is. evinced 1 - 


Sun whose contortions are merely 
"expressive” in the self-regard ing 
Elasticity of Eiseustcla’s shooting, 
wo rod up congratulating the direc- 
tor where we would do better to 
commiserate with die characters. 

lu a relentlessly organized film 
("relentless" is one of Potemkin's 
favoured words of commendation) 
objects tend to lose their reluctant 
integrity of surface mid assume the 
look of something simply under- 
stood. This quick intelligibility can 
take several forms. In Eisenstein’s 
Strike , one of the opening shots 
shows a corridor full of clorks rush- 
ing from office to office ; later, 
when the strike has brought busi- 
ness to a hale, Eisenstein shoots, 
from the sriuc camera-position, a 
cat walking slowly over discarded 
papers up the empty corridor to- 
wnrds us. The cat is invested with 
an overweight of meaningful ness ; 
nothing can remain deft and acci- 
dentalin a scene so rigorously plot- 
ted. Eisenstein, in fact, is revcal- 
ingly Incapable of showing anything 
without exposing it; take the fat 
man who refuses to help Martha 
In The General Line, Eisenstein 
films him from extreme low angles 
and in extreme close-up, making 
us disgusted with him in advance 
of bis refusals. The man is, I 
would say, just J* framed " — • 
cheated of attentive judgment by 
the composition of the image. 


humanism in Pudovkin only a result 
of 44 a psychological resemblance to 
Griffith. Dwelling on the ** per- 
sonality of the event ”, though, 
might be difficult for the 44 greatest 
living master of construction ” 111 
ways more complex titan can be ex- 
plained by his temperament alone. 
It would require, I think, a cinema 
that was less eager to leave tho 
body then Potemkin’s films of “re- 
Receive processes” must be, . that 
did not absorb the shock of acci- 
dents inro an overruling organiza- 
tion. The cinema has opportunities 
far greatness in the physlcnlity 
Potamkin turned Iris back on. 

I have tried to give soma sense of 
wlint I take to be the most interest- 
ing considerations Potamkln’s criti- 
cism raises ; I should say in con- 
clusion a few words about this book 
Itself. It is far too long ; Potnmkin 
wrote occasional pieces more than 
just occasionally and so there Is an 
excessive duplication of material 


ceremony— invented by myself— 
which takes place at night. Out 
of the mire of the canal a 
colossal black woman's head is 
to emerge. This figure stands 
for a tutelary deity of the 
Lagoon ... in a way she is die 
mysterious female that dwells In 
all of us. This ritual could be 


11c through his Selected 1 
(Princeton, 1975), is it liiH 
inventive and fertile in Fill: st- 
ing both on Che local insmntni 
Iris native dialect and oa m 
cosmopolitan ramifications a! t 
culture. He is a rare case of m 
who combines a taste for ns 
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on until they come 




coherent and logical system * of ii" 1 ” "1 W peclivo el,l,1 °* 

thought. 6 jiiem or graphy in which his own presence 


t— ** os important as that of the 

* fJl l he , n eo •colonialist period people studied. Usually It is only 
Press q t n.f? has b ce» opened iip to United through gossip that we know what 
aid le wA rtr,H ai r d Ch,nes ® markets, sort of man Evans-Pritchurd was 
— f ' nd . J a P? n ese, East Euro- or what Marcel Griaule did or did 

™ J* 1 !?* ? n “. Americans all on the not do. Riesman, disarmingly, tells 

Wfisswe; 

‘.an drifting witl, .Lircatde “ ranfarkab" 

account of two years spent among Ins rormented tfoubts about tlie 
^titering a^groujp of semi-sedemary Fulanl validity of his research. 

and millet). 


Bj-c. his .wife, V whose sweelniiss' 

hue been drifting witii their cattle 
Mtosf Africa from the Atlantic 
o the central forests. Filtering a group 
through negro groups, some stayed (they have the cow 

to become farmers ; some took to ... 

the horse and founded pagan stHtes riJu hfl Bet f ,lot and rired and crotch- 

at early as the tenth century. Later T!' • P i n nan .- s ef y, is mercilessly stared at, 

others adopted Islam and, following | i»H° r SrrH?h ,8 trn!i? lgnorcd > ^ased. Riesman loses his 

their holy men, became the spear- °L F / c ‘! , ® n ,9 Br “ ,sh tradi- temper with pestering children and 

heed of the great Islamic penetra- u_°“ s 5 oc a anthropology ; we metldlesome adults. He finds 
non of West Africa, culminating in a B . r „®^— acC ? unt o( V c laR S human warmth as irritating as tho 

the establishment of Fulani dynas- 5 ° C ‘T structure, plus a profound warmth nf the sun. He ponders his 

liei in northern Nigeria and lture div,da ath F ism whic h Is an obstacle to his the Bri tish "is f ra nkl v' osv c ho in p! ™ I 

CunerMn. The rest, the “Bush" ^Etuan! thought. _ understanding Fulnni religion. For- concerned “with the ^i&lvlduaraiid 


We follow the anthropologist as 


roms of his own culture and wo 
have a fruitful confrontation be- 
tween an American family ami a 
small group of Africans. 'His ini- 
ianon at human warmth, for exam- 
ple, makes him rc-alizu that Amcri- 
cans do not expend psychic energy 
in daily relations and this makes 
him reconsider the idea of the 
human personality as we know it. 

He finds tihat among the Fulani ihe 
personality is not localised in ihe 
body and the mind of a person but 
Involves ihe people witii whom ho 
nas relations ; without others a 
Fulani lacks parr of himself. And 
his irritation at ihe interminable 
greetings teaches him their value: 
lhai society has no existence other 
than in relations between people 
and these relations cannot exist 
without _ greetings, messages. ' com- 
munications. Society Is a "Tobric of 
personal relations . . . not a system 
of Impersonal institutions 

The American approach, there- 
fore, as opposed to the French or 


attempted some tiring new. He personal reactions deeper into tlie 

Beauties of the Balinese 


or "Cow" Fulani, ure still cattle- 0,1 Ihe other hand, Riesman has innately Riesman also pursues his 

herders. Like the Gypsies in *~ l ' * ' 

Enrope, the wandering Fulani havo 
fascinated historians, linguists and 
die layman. Historians nave tried 
10 bring them from Israel, Syria 
India, even Polynesia. Linguists 
have shown that despite their dis- 
tinct physical appearance rfiey are tj„ r 4 UnAubnar. 
culturally and linguistically part of -®y ■TIOOyKJiaS 

the West African scene. The lay- ■ ■ - — 

can reads about them during 
(unine and drought and finds their 


V — • Miumuwni nuu 

Ills relations to society. Riesman 
discusses notions of sliumo and 


Kuili, the feelings nf love in mar- 
riant- mid personal freedom. On his 
first visit to the Fulani he come 
ernicd with psychological tests. On 
tlie second he finds he is no loiigcr 
capable of carrying out these ic-.is. 
!. would not want to know niv 
J’ri^itives, and my friends 
tit rough the medium of such 11 test 
iiiui I discovered then that I ulsu 
did nut want in know in this wuy 
the people 1 was living with.” 

This brings up two big problem-;. 
First, can an anthropologist con- 
tinue to make intimate Inquiries 
[witchcraft accusations, sexual 
taboos) once ihe people cease m be 
mere subjects of inquiry and 
become friends, Active Lin, even 
lovers or spouses? Second, can we 
continue 10 export concepts and 
cultural equipment from the West 
to Africa m the same way as wo 
export second-hand clothes and out- 
of-data tractors? Riesman looks for 
repression, the Oedipus complex, 
the superego among the Fulani, 
i 1 ?!"? "*? tool® of psychoanalysis 
developed for Europeans and 
Americans. Having served their 
purpose, second-hand material 
goods, second-hand Christian iiy and 

'to" Psychlan-y „re being irnus- 

i’fW.i^vv^ lhc ,uw * ,,y c “ s *- 


the spread of these estates and 
courts but in the early twentieth 
century there were over a hundred 
of them. They had their own 
orchestras, dances and theatre, arti- 
sans in wood, stone and metal 
poets and priests. 

The 


national experimentaliso rii 

seen as the ideological metnphor deep sense of, bis, local row 
of the entire nume. A1L rituals 
need some vital force of the 
psyche, declined in some strong 
verbal or representational for- 
mulas. Asciis feminine simulac- 
rum conics into view, it will have 
an accompaniment nf prnpitiu- 
tory orisons; there will be sup- 
plications and all 11 ring eupho- 
nies, strongly evocative limnics, 


his birthplace (/ Vifel/wii, irj 
card) and tlie trivia. of Miafc 


nott di Cabiria.La Dojcen 
and expanded them inw w) 
national spoctacles for meow* 


URS RAMSCYCtl : 

gorgeously accoutred and jndigo- The Art and Culture of Ball 

pthre painted faces in picture 26Gnn (with 348 lilnck-and-whita , , . 

look* ; Peter Brook and his com- ilK-anons and 57 colour) The dust-jacket of The Art 

wny have taken acting lessons c£dSrd Unfvertitv Press£30 1 anrf . c,,It «re of Bnh features a spec- 
from them. wworu univeisiry rress. tau. taculai- wnnd.earvino • them a.-a 

Scattered across 2,000 miles of 
ninca, the Fulani were caught 
winln the boundaries of competing 


taculai- wood-carring ; there are 
also sculptures In Bali's rather soft 
stone, so vulnerable to the erosion 


European empires and competing 
Khools -* 


pht This is a magnificent book, written caused^ inrihlnwn d^-inS 

fug with enthusiasm by an anthropolo- Si d™ minSSSi ?h n d ci. 

ing gist of the Swiss school and illua- „ ® sc ti p ‘ 


Hbools of social anthropology, trated by professional photogra- ° e * V *' y Z 

dM*™ J***. Germans as the pliers. It covers many facets of tlie 0,1 ,voo , d 

Fulbe, the British as the Fills or art of Bali, which dates from pre- “ 

'j S. - riie French as the Peul, history and includes both the old 

1M nilTAi*annn m n f.L. j 4 . • 1 e 


and cloth in ihe Klung-kung style 

, „ . . — Mi, a , v-r-™ »» as me reui, ..wioiy una mcuioes ootn tne OW ?u* SSSSStSi! we ? v lp nE from 

this respect lie b m ** inference in nomenclature Hindu art and that deriving from i fi ;I e ^ a e t u V £Pf ° l Ten &^ 1, ¥ l » 

laborator for enomer pg tonet^nds to i moor tacit dif- nearbv Tavern psp Malamhir wwrsi which was the chief zone of Dr 

cosmopolitan, FelUnI to . WJ - imSi |,, StitudM ?ont,?ri« a^ .„d „ rt?h to S^T 1 " . ,e : c " rch i The '«? 

Romagna wl,o took tie ^ W fa o( anthroSgical l.= S i.^ho HelJ as wall as in 1 , l " s EdiaSo"^ S 

STSnS ,, _ KB" ‘“A “.“"“."I.."*'! “™ mnta "grant no&lrini vljlaaes 


Eh S SSH5 

ksr Freni 

^osaphers. British anthropoid; they built their courts (puri), and Dr Ramsey er describes the role 


The real Auntie Maine 


from article to article. A hook half Rv T)avifl Wiknn 
the size would preserve enough of VTliauil 


his work to give ail adequate sense | 

of his quality and concerns. Tho — 

editor, Lewis Jacobs, supplies an ROSALIND RUSSELL 1 
introduction of panoramic Inanity ; 
he tells us that the central doctrine 
of the New Criticism was that "a 

f ioein must be regarded as a thing 
n. itself and not another thinp” 
which seems a shade too Kantian 


Life is a Banquet 
260pp. W. H. Allen. £5.95. 


was as solid os Mount RwJjjPj 
tough, determined gRe. r 

Ste* 4?— Cullen 

powder-room conversation — s 

Hoflywood l she w?* Mvar i f ial. manBY p - O’NEILL : 


to tbe cerobraL "sinicturo- MiTltary 'officers* ^were^ given consh HJ, 8harIl,fi tLo cro P wIth 1,18 
JUff* tr ?f|V ! . 0 } 1 founded by ilcrnblo plots of hind, on which 

a* nniinfui k j , wilbropolo; they bulk their courts (pun), and Dr Ramsey er describes the role 
j ds oE and became landed nobility. There is that Western graphic nrtists such 

groups ana came up with a no documentation availuble about as Rudolf Bonnet und Walter Spies 

The material evidence 


In systematic collection mid One of tho most Interesting, 
research. Dr O’Neil I’s division of because of the issues It raises, is 
life Into self-contained chanters It that by the playwright M. J. Mol- 
Indicative of an approach more loy which discusses the aspects of 
concerned with itemized features folk tradition on which Ills plays 
than with looking at tbe general are based, and raises for the reader 


ta” 'Tend' ^her own P£f [»,. ._ „ , * conjuncture with Tts balance of old tho question of how. true to Ufa 

und wns proud of h% ^Won In Rural Ireland and.naw. which taatiHa, to the cul 


Rosalind Russell was Auntie Mame, 
a role she was born for. Hollywood, 


ssr d U °rs- 4,Vifl & - FEDER 


Potamkin is thinking of this sort into play.” 

A regular go-getter 


ramer urn* "J -VfjffltOO 

to be true, and explains Potamkin*® a role she was born for. Hollywood, standards of most ou-« ^ 
Interest in Marxism in the early she says in this posthumous auto- 0 f the . stars. She tw „ 
1930s with the deathless words biography, is full of wonderful conventional s devtiV 

•‘Here the Zeitgeist [sic] had come people but they are not always hood( 0 f her marriage i" >rf 


emotionally sta 


?i.r 


Miss Russel 


work so well silently seem too bru- 

tal when you can actually hear 

mxwietk Ml tiie,. theory them. 

wqoiw^ raiTse ktep— as ' The Lloyd character . In glasses, 


trinated with the American Dream 
or knowledgeable about burlesques 
o£ 

(M 


taw™ - Bna 

8CHRANK (Editors) * 

H U(e and Folk Culture 
^ Newfoundland 


husband, 0 ? the excitem^t;^^l^.St. Mn’n Memorial Unlver- 
ing a child, 


these traditions are. Mr Molloy 
tural adaptability of the com- believes that folk tradition estab- 
munity, and helps the student to iishes the landlord practice of the 
assess the comparative rigidity or droit de seigneur — one of die 
flexibility of its institutions. Tradi- themes of Iris best-known play, 
lion was itself only one dimension Tills question was a topic of fleet- 
of a Jiving or dying countryside, Ing correspondence lu the Listener 
and the study of traditional fen- some time ago arising from a 
tures should be undertaken in review of David Thomson’s Wood- 
close association with the fdentlfi- brook. The belief is certainly wide- 
cation of the introduction and dif- spread in Ireland, and there aro 
fusion of novelty. Some of the bet- dearly two things in it— one, a 
ter-off regions nad an impressive hard peasant view of sexual 
ability — a strength or weakness favours having a price, and tha 


. jv in. : .q ftupv, lifer =3*h* Cfmul ■ wWoh'-vBy GrvIH EVFRft ■ 

^-1 >1 i u . - i ' ”e 1 i ; f 

utit)W arid fears' organization ; ' Harold. Lloyd 

W b i'fi rBdeV i! Comedy was a bit less sublime, a bit less ™‘d inertd- whS^rwindsorA^J' 

E7 : 50 ' Poetic, than the other great dlent ible lSk. P achi^es what he sets Mt and Aristotle 

K &vXr?he"Lr to d0 - .Lloyd's own. character Was that she would jjr. 



and religious last *2 

for charity, and of 

Of the artaogem jpjjvtfnj iil , . »ui„iy — « surengm or W CHKTICSS m, “ ui " iiuvihb o ifHtB, miu in** 

twenty-fifth w T fll ulrB -w 1 ! ■< i|-h H Ji . “ ,t ‘ 0R in Rural. Ire- ^depending on the perspective from seebnd, the . , obtaining df :,<uch 
(the place card* i U.| “‘“b concerned with which it Ja viewed— to retain tradi- favours by., pih exploitation of 

.WtkiH So®' ^ follows In the tionalelements whjleaJsOabsorbing dcon 0n)Jp Slf th,- a .praspectqpen. 


silver). ... 'tjsied WMSoh 2f 1 S ,re * follows in the tional elements whjleaJsO absorbing .dcoppmlp a .prospect nai. 

Her editor she h.“ ^ Estyn Eyansvand Kevin .^novation., Pr O'NwII su^e«cs : thaf .to wide ; rilhge _bf, ftdirid Uals : by 

T,.„, e huvert woiiW U* puttin S expert knoiv- 'the lives of the ordinery^people f 10 means coti^ed'to or Consisting 

read "about- he r pi u ^ ^ ii ^ 1 | F t , a wfoer public. The of rural Irclnnd are now similar to Jaautiy of the landed classes. The 


have played in the art of the 
Balinese— leaving them ilieir style, 
but advising on suitable materials 
nnd subjects for the Western mar- 
ket. The exotic nature of Balinese 
painting, with its offerings to gods 
and demons, flowers, cakes, roasted 
pig*, plait-work and figures cut 
from pigskin, receives welcome 
attention. Dr Rainseyor goes into 
considerable detail concern inn the 
interrelations of music with dance 
and drama. Text illustrations Fea- 
ture various theatrical type 
characters. This Is a useful service 
since Dr Hinzler’s pamphlet 
Wayang op Bali is still only acces- 
sible in Dutch (though H. 
ULbrlclit’s Wanting Purwa, Shadows 
of the Past seems to have escaped 
the author's attention). 

Dr Ramseyer is rather weak an 
religion and literature, but this Is 
understandable ; . Balinese literature 
has borrowed from the Javanese In 
the post millennium to such an 
extent that It. seem® overgrown. 
The Javanese, moreover, borrowed 
their materials, their metres and n 
considerable part of uholr vocab- 
ulary from Sanskrit. As a conse- 
quence a bewildering mass of Old, 
Middle and Modern Javanese 
literature, is ' Inextricably inter- 
woven with indigenous Balinese, 
and fato has not bean favourable to 
tho making of adequate dic- 
tionaries, though Dr Ramseyer also 
secmB to be unacquainted with 
Zootmitldor’s very readable Kalang- 
wan [Beauty], A Survey of Old 
Javanese Literature, 1974 (as found 
and banded down in Ball, not in 
Java). . 

Tlie insufficient attention paid to 
language Und literature not only 
results in an incomplete picture 
but also hinders tlie author in his 
understanding of Balinese culture 
generally. There are frequent mis- 
spellings of Balinese words, and 
though it is not too serious that ho 
does not know that Dalem means 
44 majesty * as well as " depth " and 


mlan. ..’.i i0 ,l S t P ura Dalem” 
„ Jbo Temple of tlie 
Majesty" (whom one is afraid to 

nn!!t& nam * 1 J -° Dl .' rfia and Ya *TMl), 
^ , -r. 0nilS ^ 0 ?. is niore import 

t ® nt - , The Balinese distinguish 
several kinds of holy water ; ihe 
system of distinctions is so impor- 
tant for them that until recently 

Hn^., r u l, ,f i 5 n * no,v cal,ed “Aean.a 
H ndn-BalT” was called " Agama 

1 1 th ? v*,. le ^ religion of the holy 
water(s) . By not making this dis- 
tinction Dr Ramseyer fails lu note 
that the most important kind of 

noly water employed in the care r.f 
the dead (the most exacting form 
of worship for tbe Balinese) bears 
the suggestive name loptr paii- 
gentas, that Is 44 water shipping 
over [the soul] from the side 
where it still finds itself to the 
other side of its destination”. Wo 
cen trace this idea in other In done - 
siMi cultures uninfluenced by Hin- 
duism. It as of paramount anthro- 
pological importance to rocognfze 
the term as used In this connection 
Immediately before indnoration. 
But neither Paul Wirz Jn his Tofen- 
fcult-auf Ball (Culture of fhe Dead) 
nov Urs Ramseyer have managed 
to. It illustrates a significant lack 
of interdisciplinary cooperation. 

Dr Rums oyer is right to express 
foara regarding tha devastating in- 
fluence exercised by tourists, lie 
might Iiave added to this, as a 
factor undermining Indigenous cul- 
ture, an educational system dint no 
longer treats only "tho world of 
Bali” na.it did up till this con tiny, 
bqt encourages a global perspec- 
tive. Nevertheless, vanity and com- 
petition between individuals and 
villages in music and language- 
literature clubs, in the making and 
exhibiting of offerings, and in 
"rites of passage” seem to be 
some guarantee that the Balinese 
village art and culture recorded in 
this beautiful book, though 
menaced 1 and undermined, are not 
yet on their way out, 


aTOi® baityhoo" of 1 was six in, 1922, eight in iqz4, 

e ‘ and: 
silent 
J, Rot 

'■ t#5). -fdS Jre 

sophical or psychicd] a® against tihy-. dates 1 probably the 'films' reached 

^^n8teirT^ C d , Dr«.0r U ^ha C apt n Rire^ ^J n 3S n ^t” t ater ‘ J lovedf^them 
runners of that reflective dawn ? 



tejus”. Erom mndest begimto- very similar. He became 
setting hi Beatrice, minent Mason, a money-r 

NeWke^lovd graduoted tojds tlie cause, an amateur 
first acting job in 1907, aged four- naive painter, and in ri 
•teen- 1 ■ made “ conipilation ” films 


her son/ 


The .eye is the least innocent of 
organs, therefore the cinema is the 
art which finds it most difficult' to 
be open-minded.. There ore two main 
difficulties in creating the sort of 
reflective cinema Potamkin wants. 
First, any film has, almost Inevi- 
tably, an excessive wealth of visual 
material ; second, the camera and 
its movements offer a technique of 
organization of this mater ij| that 


alL .For this reason • it is now. po 
good tolling' -me. that Lloyd’s inno- 
at go-getter, tiding to imke the 
big time, is a pure product of tbe 
1920s, that the social- . climate 
changed in. the' 1930s -And his films 
last their popularity, qnd so. on. 
The - fact, remains , that ■ these ' art 
very funny flints' nnd for simple 
people,, like child rOp :: kind uie 
American public pf the time, every 
bit as ente rtainiagg^: Ch a pi 1 rt and 
Keaton/ Aftor indpf- 

. . . . . i ■ 1 . . . ♦ r 


In .1912 'he. met Hal Roach, a extracts from his silent features. Ho California 
How extra ; in Hollywood. Roach was a regular guy, happily married, 
igan. riiaklna shorts, in which who did get to be rich and success- 
loyd featurtd as Lonesome Luke, ful. 

— ■ variation on Chaplin's little man. Adam Relllv vlvsi us the lot— • r^Rscs in -„rtn jn-j, 

Sort % - 


Heaven s Sake. The- Kid . Brother, other- papers, hundreds 
>eedy (wftir the /others mention^ the ' SoS? r fflat accomt 
aW^nr ght d up -to '• Welcome Hlms. ' ^ TiAhSw SJ 


Adam Reilly gives us the lot— cesses , in 
ory lines of the shorts, long and His Girt rri 
detailed .plots of the features, con- - Wonderful of the P -i; 

im trade, and : Mom*?, 

ada of .stSUs,: made.abpu^Slster ^ 


ab6ve>— light up ■ tq Welcome ’ films, „ lK1 

Am TtdkU. in 1929 . I 'good) on ft 


) .on Lloyd’s adhievemont 1 qnd ., aneedptes ..c^Sllv bW!SJK! 


tflij critics; ; 




"t 


njL^ghtiy marred^ by an un- those of western Europe. In a i** 5 priinfle noctis, in its literal 

stoin huf i»> a^anmiu Mnca tiiio i« »r..n k..» it.. -t seuse, while a lingering tradition in 

Europe, wasi cer- 
centurles, no more 
Ireland than elsewhere, 
prospect . that it cjia 

author seems to allow, the present exist nas iong caught the imaglha* 
still remains closet. to tha past, than f* on °| the curious or the lajriv- 

.he sjreeg.h* “« rtu ”j ■— i E “ ro - e SOdSE SflMlUS 
« Sf nf 0 ^ , ^fisbothnology. ^ 8 ’ and unexplained 1 aspects Is why the 

frelan ‘^1 l t8 £ la l from . Literature and Folk Culture Is landlord— In the sense of the 

feri- jLZ. ut “3® " l “* c oE 1110 ^e outcome of a meeting of the “fended classes”— has been sin- 

gJHiige “ om the west " Canadian Association for Irish Stu- 1 gled' but for attention Tradition Is 



— _ • . . 1 i, j^iridga irom Ine west- LanatUan Association tor tnsn c>tu- gied out tor attention. Tradition U 

fellow extra; In Hollywood. Roach was a regular guy, happily married, About her tBxt assumes for dies held in Newfoundland in 1976. ambiguous ih its significance. 

..began, making shorts, in ..which who did get to be rich and success- an j on Broadway J 1 *, 0 j fl&ly wirk/ii 1 . P anarai materfal Only two of the papers are con- Another essay Illustrates tills ainbi 

M " ,I - SL"*-ja<*a S'AiSii — ■ 


regional or cerned with topics relating . to both guity.. An arresting piece of detec- 
his introdpc- countries, the remaining five rive work by Dr fUlpert. about fha 

origins . of the Newfoundland, tradi- 


»■ 'iFublieb . j » "Si non wracn the activities, including, drama pro-, supported oy qn interesting mscu 
i’Mhoi?!? ’Kudy of auctions and exhibitions, of which riife at the mating.' But the, signi) 

. hfls concen- they were part: most 6f thd papers cance end origins pf the tradltia 

* ’ Waal r^wOliatel V 1 1 aeaua ova In fnti a 1 rfifmrHnn rMiWill flfUmChmiM. TNA 'traHmf! 


are discursive In tone 1 reflecting remain aipblguoiis. , We Edition 
' the intimate hnd informal milieu in; may. eyen he, as saggeste4; iri the. 
which they were delivered, and with 1 paper, and - discussion,. ..do.; import 
a Few exceptions are lacking ‘in ? ■ftdm Eh8?and‘br aii Anglo-ltlsh trea- 

tioc. ' , 


^ i FROM COLLtrS ; 

Early Russian Icon Painting 

, by M-.V.Aipatov 

2nd edition, lekurttvo t978^ 35 x 27 em., 332pp. with' 203 superb' 
colour plates. Text In English ahd Russian. Thto Is the definitive 
work on early Russian Icons' by the fortmofit Soviet authority on 
Ihte subject. In hlB extensive coverage of lhaab early loons, the 
.author -nas- singled out . representative examples of works ’ by 
Theophanes ihe Greek 1 anti Andrsy' Rubliov as well as examples of 
Icons from the Novgorod' arid Pskov aohoofe. He also examines 
the relationship between the Iconographies canon and artlstlb 
Individuality. 8f9.W 

Miniatures of the Khjudov Psalter 

byM.V. Shchepkln 

Isku^W; 1977. 3 1 X 17.01)1., 318pp. Text In Russian only. Colour 
Illustrations: Brief summary In English. The first oompiate publica- 
tion of the Grpek text and. the mlrilatyrea accompanying It. The 
Volurrte contains 151 Paalme; and vOrees from the books ol leelati. 
Kteg8, V,uke arid Qraesm, 1 . 1 • * 613.75 

FUlt catalogue of art bo'oka-fivaltable ftom: . 

: ' ; beiifngiQh 

WelUngbortugh, : ■ '/ 

' " Northants. . - 
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The post-plantation South 


Bv Duncan Mac] eod pledged their crops for credit. In attention to tile effects of emanci- ] 

3 both coses there was pressure to- patlon on whites. The shift toward 

r ~ ■ ■ ■ - ■ war( j s production of cm ion at the tenancy on the part of whites is 

unr Pit i ransom and expense of food crops, since the not satisfactorily explained. It is 

R ICI IARD SUTCH : former was more easily stored and argued that whites preferred to 

KitiirtnuBui*-... hart a more predictable value. The depress land values to selling on 

One Kind of Freedom result was a reduction in food crop an open market which would jn- 

The Economic Cun sequences or production below consumption elude blacks. If economic self-in- 

Emancipation levels, a consequent need to tercst in this instance gave way to 

i#.a > ■ i it..! : n — —l. _ . . Pnr.J «!•• ruMii 1i o'luSoi 1 t* n « < 1 1 ni*o liirllm ar\A in n rnnrwn 


extortion ate 
around 60 


interest rates of lack of Southern progress, it would 
per cent, lcnanta seem necessary to devote more 


KOREIt I-. RANSOM and 
RICHARD SUTCH : 

One Kind of Freedom 


Emancipation 


409pp. Cambridge University Press, purchase food, an even heavier racial prejudice and to a concern 

£15 50 (paperback, £5.95). reliance upon credit, and a stagnnt- for maintaining racial differentials 

... ing level of total agricultural in income and status, why were 

E " “ ■ — roduction. Within this system white owners of marginal lands 

lacks suffered considerable dis- prepared to surrender the status of 

vviuie U Ji?SriK»riUm crimination. Confined to smaller independent farmer in favour of 

* 5 ® RnnErt nrosneiii Sore the farm5 . thc 7 needed to work harder, the more rewarding, but more 

5?. to increase yields and generate in- demeaning one of tenant, which 

Civil War, few ^® ve e*^ comes equivalent to those enjoyed they shared with blacks? 

by white tenants. Denied equal * ccls an 0V(?rnII ; m pressio.i 


v'lis poor, absolutely and by coni- 
Piirison u’iih tiie North and Wwt, : 

mid thin bluet 5 were considerably 
poorer flint whites. For some time 
now lii.siorians liave been aware* „ 


by white ten nn is. Denied equal one gcis an overall impression 
access m credit tiny must do so, frflnl lhit hook that Runsom and 
moreover, .with interior inline* gmj, are straining the evidence in 
“emu. But if blacks were the pi in- favour oE theIr emphasis upon 
:Ipal vicnins, the essence of Rail- rBC jj m That emphasis may be cor- 
>i>m and Sutch s argument is that mr*r Kiir rim auMuiii'a rliov nri'wnr 


One Kind of Freedom suffers 


me wur , muy jiuvu ure n tuiwuwHB ■ »™..^is . rn j ’ ms- 

that tenancy ruptured both it and l, niehuved tyranny. . 0nc Kin d of Freedom suffers 

other forms ot land tenure ; and The development of tenancy is f r0 m one comparatlvelv minor 
they have known that cretin and. well drawn and the description of srrucCura ] weakness widiiii a major 
cnpitiil shortages were factors in rural inerchmidisinc, as it evolved stru ctural achievement. The weak- 
the South s lack of progress, lhut ill the 1870s and after, is excellent. „ ess consists of an uneven* 
these factors wure interrelated, imd It . is probably, indeed, the most ne _ o£ interpretative emphasis, 
that they were in some sense a original and mostltmjortontpartof Each chn „ ter stail( j s we ll alone 
consequence ot the war and email- the whole book. While one might whHo somet i me s conveying an 


dilation, lias also been clear. But dispute some of the details, the impresslo „ different to that con- 
we have had to wait until now for account given ol the emergence of VC y e d elsewhere A single example 
n systematic attempt ta explain the new, flawed economic institutions m J st Sll f fi ce . j n Chapter 1 die 


nature and direction of those inter- is, with one major reservation, gen 
relationships; historians of the ernliy convincing. 

South will long be indebted to The one reservation may, how- 


Roger Ransom and Richard Sutch. 


once-and-for-ull Increase In material 
income blacks enjoyed as a consc* 


The one reservation may, how- quence of emancipation is put at 
ever, prove significant. If there Is a about 30 per cent. There ta a hint 
malar weakness in One Kind of tliat that figure could be reduced by 


• The central thesis oE One Kind major weakness in One Kind of tliat that figure could be reduced by 
of Freedom is clear. In the imme- Freedom It stems from its overly almost two. thirds If one were to 
mate aftermath of the Civil War narrow focus. Explicitly confined assume that they purchased most 
new economic institutions deve- to an Investigation of conditions in of their goods on credit. Yet in 
-loped which were so flawed as the cotton states, it is actually Chapter 8 it is clearly suggested 
seriously to hinder Southern econo- more limited than that. The focus that was in fact the case, and that 
. mic progress. Tike disabilities they Is almost entirely ' agricultural and the increment In material well- 
imposed in part reflected, and the central argument derives from being probably amounted to no 
were everywhere reinforced, by the .problems of tenancy.. The argu* more than 12 per cent. 

“ ~ JJ J “ 1 Such problems are minor com- 


ments adduced to explain low pro- 


The plantation economy gave ductlvity cannot easily be extrapo- pared to tho very significant 

way to a system of tenancy. A *? ted ra cover all agriculture, and achievement of this volume in pre- 

considerable minority of tenancies l fi 8entin S the findings of cllometrl- 
involved sharecropping agreements, ** 0 T ^ CC fnii , ! «f °Pn clans if 1 , ? fori P intelligible to 
re negotiated amiiuill.y; the result JSSSahJ! ?!».« If r]1 remlers. The refined data 

was a disregard for such Inng-ierni Tni# 010 - 0 * m P°m which the interpretation 

cons id oral ions as soil iniprovumant ,no , “ ie rests are in cur pointed Into rite 

and investment (» favour of cur- * lv ® n , " e "'° st cureoty and imstitis- , 1arrut j v0 ng clcgnnily ns one 
rent income. The crop lieu system wcntmeiu 

imposed upon other tonants evils Tlic overwhelm 


and investment in favour of cm- narrutivo ns elegantly ns one 

rent income. The crop lieu system ln ctoiy ucuimeni. could reasonably expect; tlieir 

imposed upon other tonants evils Tlie overwhelming emphasis on derivations are clearly explained 
similar to t lip so of sharecropping, blacks also presents problems. In a series of udmirnblc appendixes ; 

Trapped In a network of credit Especially ill Lhc light of the con- and a final uppendix discusses the 

arrangements mado with locally tcution that racism was probably general nature of the data bases 

monopolistic merchants charging the most significant factor in the and samples utilized In the study. 

The suspect sage of Monticello 


By John White 


JOHN cn ESTER MILLER ; 

The Wolf by the Ears 
Thomas Jefferson and Slavery 


explain (or to excuse) Jefferson's 
physical and moiaphyslcnl entangle- 
ment with slavery. 

In The Wolf by the Ears, John 
Chester Miller adds some interest- 
ing details to ' die currently 
accepted view — as expounded by 
Whithrop D. Jordan, David Brion 
Davis and ‘William Cohen — of Jef- 


34lpn. New York: Free Press pavls and William Cohen— of Jef- 
(West Dravton * Collier Macinif- ^ ers011 as » ^* rst a °d foremost, a Vlr- 
lan* £9.75. y ' Mec.nil- |uij| aris * tocra t and practical poIltl . 


The man who drafted the DccTava- ship of slaves. Judged by his acts, 
tioii of Independence was a life* Jefferson did little to stepi and 
long slaveholder who believed that much to foster the spread of sla- 
the " peculiar, institution " was un* very and the growth of sectional 
just and immoral. Thomas Jeffer- animosity ; judged by his words, he 
son hated slavery but feared indirectly furthered the cause of 
nogroes ; ho favoured eniancipu- ^mancipation with repeated (and 
lion, but only if accompanied by prophetic) warnings of the horrors 
the wholesale repatriation of Afro- «> couie if slavery were not eradi- 
Amcricans. He denied that “ black cated. But, as Professor Miller also 
,was beautiful ’’but paay have, boen shows. J off dr son's philosophical 




.1 

i I ' I‘‘ • . i l- alftVeair and-.che ex 

• . \ . f ' very into (he vast 



American cans the' eAvlronmental reasoning 

.a . • ■ • I ■ >*. JJ1— J a ... I t . 


expansion of • ala-’ hp' readily applied to American In-, 
at Louisiana Pur* “tans to evaluate their ethnic and 
■qnjy- ykfqk. Nqtes . cultural-, mores, intelligence, and 
j, Jefferson* made capacltifes. l Biacks wore intruders 
innate black infei- . iRflians were (when properly 
the effects of sla* , educated, in republican . verities). 




rlority 1 , deplored the effects of slv educated. In republican, 
■; . very on . wliitea. , and skowod, little acceptable’ partners in. th 


: concern- J 
pound In* 


-. ,pouncJln* sucb seeming paradoxes politician was Jefferson the South*' 
-.and' inconsistencies; ; Jafferwn Even. before, he entered the; 

.: 'played no acti ye r.olo in tild aiitl*, Wrntq IIou^p , (and. indeed into hl« 
'slavery >raovemen£ inspired by’ the : rert . l ' em,s nO, ■ Jefferioh;' ' by ' his- 
America n Revolution, and came to' actions (and -' inacdotiS): -quickly 
advocate Hie widespread diffusion of . hot to upset Southern- sens!- 


■ 'slavery as a m'ajor step towards ' its billties oil the slovery question, 
.immediate amelipraridn and ultl*:, What ’bE Jefferspn's practical in- 
mate extinction. N« surprisingly, volvement with,. slaves and slavery? 
both pro Ond anti-slavery spokes- He whs, by all atcomtts, a benign 
men could, and did, claim Jefferson mastqi^-kut/not dbove bliVUig and' 
as their patron saint, and ho could selling slaves and advertising: for 

hnuji flrraiuarl alfhar 4 wa ih J n4 f m rt i*iiii«urfi«re' Him* 


Monticello was, in a literal souse, 
the father of some of his "peopla . 
Jofferson. It was alloged. fathered 
several cliildreu by his slave Sally 
Hemings— herself probably Jeffer- 
son’s wife’s half-sister. Professor 
Miller is concerned to refute the 
charge, and in particular the 
recent archly titled and largely fic- 
titious study by Fawn Brodie, 
Thomas Jefferson : , An Intimate 
History. (The Brodie version 
describes Jefferson's " invqjve- 
tnent ” with nis unlettered and un- 
free mistress . as ' one of romantic 
love rather'' than, as in Callender’s 
account, one of unbridled lust.) 
Professor Miller rejects both ver- 
sloni as 'bdlng totally ar variance 
with Jeffersoirs known charactcr-*- 
" a man of delicate, aesthetic, 
highly refined, almost femhilne seu- 
sibility” — ilnd advances the specula- 
tive suggestion that one or other qf 
Jefferson's nephews, Peter or Sam- 

Yec' clrdunuuntml' evidonde points 
to another conclusion: . Jefferson 
was resident 1 at Montic'ello ' s nine 
months before 'each child was born. 

In. fact, . Jefferson’s . pater- 
nity can ; be neither .conclusively 
proved nor disproved, and,. Profes- 
sor Miller, sevoreJy if • sympatheti- 
cally pritical of .fefterson’s .many 
fallings .on. the slavery issue, Jb 
overly , concerned to declare- him 
.innocent: . of a most human " fail* 
Ha : is . op firmer,, .if 
more mundane, ground In : his 
assertion, that Jefferson, the apostle 
;pf American democracy. . enudeiat- ] 
,ed American principles, and ideals 


•): . • ; 


ering reputation ana prodigious in- professional .scandalmonger' James 
tellectual and philosophical achieve- - Callendei 1 ' in 1802, and one;: which: 
ments, historians have attempted, 1 continues to: bedevil hiitbfigris and- 
ivilh varying degrees of success, to biographers, is that the Ohge of 


bend e rice was , at$b ,tha author of 
Notes on Virginia, ^; " by cphpl- 
.^racism with overt irofe^gloas 
of belle fin the natural and inollen*. 
able rights of man, he set .the tbhe 
T?tf TO ,ach ,bf subsequent American 
liberalism fj. From such a persriail- 
tj.vd,’ SaUy 'Henlihg^s 1 ■ niul^ttb off/ 
spring pale intd insignificance. 1 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

"" 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTS ] 

AND RECREATION 

DISTRICT 

LIBRARIAN (Chiswick) 

SO.2, £6,012-26,345 inclusive 

Following the promotion of the present 
posthoider to the post of Deputy Chief 
Librarian, we are seeking a Chartered 
Librarian with wide experience in public 
libraries to direct the Borough's busiest 
library with lending, reference, child- 
ren's and audio services. 

Commencing salary according to quali- 
fications and experience. 

Application forms and further details 
from Director of Arts and Recreation, 
Civic Centre, Lampton Road, Hounslow 
TW3 4DN. Tel. 01*570 7728, exl. 3978. 
Closing date: 1st September, 1978. 

M Hounslow 


Llbrary-Holbrook Annexe 

Assistant 

Librarians (2 posts) 

API/3 (under review) 

Applications are Invited for two posit with rssponilblllilei 
for tho day-to-dsy operation of tho Holbrook Annexe Library. 
The library ourranily serves coureea in Fashion end Textile 
□oalgn. Diploma ol Higher Eduoatlon. and the Degree by 
Independent Study .Tho poets oiler considerable scope (or 
personal Initiative and an Innovative, flexible approach ll 
required. 

Candldntos should be qiinlilloil librarians. 

Inclusive salary will rango Iron) C3.10B io C4.43I, ■ starting 
point according to qualification and oxpoflonco. 

Further dolalls aro available from tho Personnel Ohio*, 
North East London Polytechnic, 108 The Drove, Stretford, 
E.1S. Telephone; 0I-S9B OBI I, oit. 32, quoting reletenoi 
No. AO 03/70. Closing deto let September, 1978. 




North East London 
Potytochhlc 


Oldham tgSna Metropolitan Borough 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from Qualified Librarians for 
post. This Librarian will be based Initially In ..the Chllqr*" » 
ro/iee Division ol the Libraries Art Qailerles and Museums oapansin* 

Salary according lo Librarian Soale |C2,B11-E3,0M P |u 9 phw ' , 
supplement. Minimum for Chartered Librarians £3|420|- 
Pull .detail* end eppllcellon form* evallable from lb* DlrwW' 
Csnlral Library, Union 8lrsst, Oldham. 

Closing dele lor applications, 30th August, 1976. 

London Borough of Southwark . 

Ouelined Librarians with, rolevsnl experience ere Invited tp;! 
lor the following posts. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN AP4. 

“(LMMIlW M. *{Hel. T.L.8./7/BB4BJ . 

’ To be In charge ol the Relerence Oeparlmsnl In a 0 l*lfW-M^" I 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN AP3. 

• 94,187-24,881 p.a. •(«#!. T.L.B./7/8B4BJ • ^ 

To be Sscond-ln-Cherge of a Library open 32 rs ., 

• special responsibility for children's work Ih the brawn, ._ ..... 

' Inclusive ol London Weighting, Salary, Supplements, . • v wiW 
Telephone 01-701 2B70 any time lor an -appllculla" 3 m»* . 

on a poslahrd to The Personnel Oincer. London BWOW fsW‘ 

want. 27 Peckham Road SE5 BUS. Please quote aPP"* 1 " . 

enoe number apd job Olle, Closing Dale 6, 9.7B ; 

DUNDEE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

• • r 

Assistant tibrarian 

Applications are Invited trom. qualified L-lbiarleije 
Tne r duties qre mostly eonpemed with P*,( , 1^3JSr l in fitxwH*, 1 
loans', with some indexing And fcdlaibgulng, M 11 jJ.' 
applloalloha would-be edvartagsouar' ^ - . '. .,. r y iUppl« T,, 7 

Tiw basic salary scale le B3.420-S&.894 Ufa* * 

, ol par aruium. - | •; 

F« .further ddlaile And an application form wrl{«‘° Lr^iW R« d ' ' ' 

• •• Ths, Principal, Oundrt Collage ol Educ*yonii | “ ,roT . . 

Aroughty Feny, Dundee pOS INT, ^ 

Completed ■ tprme should' 1 id 'fp!i)r«*8‘ *7 .. ‘ . 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wellcome 

Librarian 

Pharmaceutical Industry 

£3,600-£5,500 

The Wellcome Foundation Limited is a major Brltleh'-owned International 
pharmaceutical organisation with world-wide sales in excess of £340 million 
We are looking (or a Chartered Librarian to develop the library service at 
our Darttord Bile, which caters for R & D Scientist In a variety of chemical, 
biological and pharmaceutical disciplines. 

The post reouires enthusiasm and energy, plus ihe ability io work without 
do9e supervision, and Involves controlling two library staff, while workina 
86 a member ol an overall Information Department team. 

The position will oarry the responsibility for exercising cost-control, establish- 
ing new systems, maintaining existing procedures and ensuring effective staff 
oonirol and development. 

The successful candidate will probably be around 25-35, qualified as a 
Chartered Librarian, and will have had sufficient experience ot Industrial 
ibrarlanehip in a similar environment to provide knowledge of the scientific 
literature. 

Starling salary will be In the range of E3.803-E5.500 depending on age experi- 
ence and qualifications. Excellent benefits Include four weeks’ holiday 
subsidised restaurant, pension, life assurance and sick pay schemes and 
generous assistance with relocation expenses, where appropriate. 

For an application form please contact I. Griffiths, Personnel tftfr 

Division, The Wellcome Foundation Ltd., Temple Hill, Dart- ILJR 

ford, Kent. Tel. Darttord (32) 23488, ext. 2061. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

invites applications ftw Che following pusis 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 
SENIOR LIBRARIAN 

(IRAN) 

Rc7j Shah Kablr University. 

fa) Chief Librarian — to be in diurgc of development of 
all University Library fad II ties/ systems ; to establish the 
new Social Sciences and iHumanities Librarv and Instruct 
students In library use. Candidates, preferably 30-40 years 
wfili degree and Dip Lib, MLS or equivalent «nd at least 
bight years’ experience In a Unlvcrsltv Library, including 
specialisation in Social Sciences/ Hu mmiiUes, 78 HU 92 

lb) Senior Librarian— to establish services and stock of 
u new Natural Sciontcd Library, instruct *>tudcnts hi use 
of the llbrare and plan its development. Candidates, pre- 
ferably 27-40 years, with degree and Dip Lib, MLS or 
equivalent and at least five years’ experience in a university 
library, including specialization In Natural Sciences. 78 Hu 

Salary — Chief Librarian : £I1,000-£14 I D14 p.a. approx ; 

Senior Librarian : £8,7S9-£ 14,014 p.a. approx. 

Benefits for both posts : Tie turn fores for Librarians and 
fumUios, free campus accommodation ; two-year contracts, 
renewable. 

Return fares paid. Local contracts are guaranteed by die 
British Council. Please vvrito briefly stating qualifications 
and IciibUi of appropriate experience, quoting relevant 



and IciibUi of appropriate experience, quoting relevant 
reference numbers and title of post, for further details and 
application form to Tho British Council (Appointments), 
65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

ASSISTANT TUTOR/ 

LIBRARIAN (BUSINESS) 

Applications are invited front graduate chartered librarians 
for the post of Assistant Tutor/Librarian (Business) at -the 
Stoke site of the Polytechnic. 

Salary on a scale £4,101 rising by 10 Increments to £6,558 
per annum Inclusive of supplements (Burnham Lecturer 1L 
Scale). 

Further particulars and application form arc available from : 
The Establishment Officer, North Staffordshire Polytechnic. 
College Road, Stoke on Trent ST4 2DE. 

Closing date : 1st September, 1978. 
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Directorate of Community Services 
(Libraries) 
£4,680-£5 v O67 

We ere looking for a qualified experienced 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

to work within our Library Service. 

Duties Inolude supervision of staff and general oontrol 
of routine administration of any adult lending library. 
For further Information ring Mr Elltott, Chief Librarian. 
01-790 1818, ex 09. 

Application forma from Personnel Services, Town Hall, 
Patriot Square, London, B.2, or telephone 01-981 0077 ■ 
(Ansafone). Please quote referenda 9/41. Closing 
date 4th September. 


GUILLE-ALLES LIBRARY 
AND MUSEUM, GUERNSEY 
Appointment of 

Principal librarian 

Salary fSaSiif-cs,*!! . 

Tlta CuUlo-Altes Library ta at preactft a aubecrlpilou library. 
It is the Intention that it eh oil Id become a free library and 
tlio transitional phase Is about to begin. Tho Board of 
Management wishes to appoint a suitably qualified and 
experienced person to assist In tho planning process and 
In tlio administration of tho library, 

scale I5,922-£6,711 and Uio peat 


In tlio administration of tlio library, 

scale I5,922-£6,711 and tlio post 

will l>o pensionable, 

Fur liter information hi ay be obtained from tbc Board of 
Management, Gulllc-Alles Library • and Museum. Market 


medical research council library 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH - Mill Hill 

J? J h- Ubrerlen (£1,973-23,768 per annum 
i" 0 liniva or Pension Fund Buppiement) 

,.? r# '"tiled (tom competent 1 shorthand typists, 
fr, 06 ™, ,i 7 with experience ol msdlcel or solsntlllc libraries, 
anm^ii . i normal secretarial duties Ihe poet Involve* the 

8 ? n ’ w,,h minimal supervision, ot a bibliography of 

Slo'WN'tld 3,000 PW MWTn> P,0dUCWi b¥ MRC 

n»i l U ,ll J ul8 “tiers excellent soolsl and sports facilities In e 
, ni&c [ a Hon° n m ® nt 1 with, a good alelf restaurant end active staff 

Mrs. p. A, .Wilde, Personnel omeer, quoilrjfl 
wK , " c ! "*yy/c° ■•NlMn. The Ridgsvyey, JWIff Hllf,. London 
"" 7 1 **. or te ephone MB MM r .eiL Ml. , V' ' 





LONDON BOROUGH OF 
[TOWER HAMLETS 



WEST GLAMORGAN 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Ref. SVP/037/384 
Brynhyfryd Library, Swansea 

Applicants must be Chartered Librarians. The person 
appointed will be responsible for the administration 
or a busy branch library. 

Salary: £3,42D-£4,320 plus £312 Stage I Supplement 
per ammm. . 



(part-time) 


CULTURAL SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

A'P.5 £4 { 773“£5,073 including supplements. 


Ions are Invited from those candidates 


Wlicafiors are Invited from suitably qualified persons 
5u_ '0* above poet based at Eocles Central Area Library, 
linn p ? r *° n appointed will be responsible for 'the Qpera- 


on Service. 

^ Reference : 2375/TLS. 

mC 8 b® 8 } ; permanent, superannuate and subject to 

Cbm* “ ? rtor y completion of a medical questionnaire. 
HT^^Ihg salary will reflect experience and quail, lea- 




Including practioal oataioguing In accordance 
with AACR. or poalgraduate diploma In . Librarian* 
ship. The Assistant will assist with the catalogu- 
ing of material for the Foundation s Library m 
accordance virith the AACR. Bibliographies .wijl be 
up-dated bnd complied lri> addillon to giving 
general aeslstsnoe In. the Library; there will also 
be some enquiries by telephone and correspond- 
ence to deal with. 

Salary Scale: £2,667 to £3,339 plus £312 Salary 
Supplement plus £160 Local Allowance, pro-rata, 
Placement on scale according to qualifications 
and experienqe. i. 

For application forme apply io Mrs. P. P.- Harris, 
Group Personnel Oflldar (quoting Post No. 105), 
National Foundation for Educational Research in 
England and Wales, The Mere. Upton Park, Slough, 
Berkshire. Telephone Slough ■ 28181.; / , • : . 1 . . 
Closing dal® for- return of oo mooted application 
forms (no CV’s) no later than 1st . September, 1076. 


Guildhall, Swansea, Telephone : S^vansea 50821, exten- 
sion 2923. 

PLEASE QUOTE BTSPERENCE NUMBER 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS (2) 

£3,063-1^,326 'Ashford and BaQstead 

To undertake a full range of professional duties at 
Aehlord -and Banatead Librarlee including work with 
children at Bans lead. " . 

Applicants should hold Library Association Pari II 
(Final) or Post Graduate Examination or Degree In Lib* 
rarlanshlp. or Information Science. .. 

Further particulars from the County Librarian, 146 High 
Street, Esher, .Surrey KT10 9QR. Closing date for 
applications :.1 September. 



COUNTY COUNCIL 





